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To the Right Honourable and Honourable the Knights Citizens and Burgesses of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the present Parliament assembled : 

THE HUMBLE PETITION of Thomas William Grady, Esquire, 
of Belmont in the County of Limerick, and in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Ireland, 

SHEWETH, 

T HAT the Honourable Wyndham Wyndham Quin, Representative in Parliament 
for the County of Limerick (for which County he stood on three contested 
Elections) was, in the month of July last, appointed Custos Rotulorum thereof, by 
the present Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, by virtue of which appointment he became 
entitled to appoint the Clerk of the Peace for said County : 

That in Ireland, the Office of Clerk of the Peace is not as in England held during 
good behaviour, but is at the arbitrary disposal of the Custos Rotulorum : 

That the office of Clerk of the Peace in Ireland is more important, as more 
extensively ministerial to justice than in England, because in Ireland it is ministerial 
as well to the civil as to the criminal justice of the county : 

That the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, perceiving at the last General Election 
that his popularity had considerably decreased, found it necessary to avail himself, 
for election purposes, of the patronage he so obtained from Government, and broke 
up the emoluments of the said office of Clerk of the Peace into lots, in order to 
distribute the several lots among such persons commanding an influence in the county 
as he knew, or presumed would, undertake, in consideration thereof, to support him 
on any future contest, appointing them only during pleasure, in order to maintain 
his controul over them for those purposes : 

That having superseded the former Clerk of the Peace, he appointed a person of 
the name of Richard Smith during pleasure to that office (the said Richard Smith 
having a number of freeholders at his disposal,) and this appointment was made 
under an express stipulation with the said Richard Smith, that he the said Richard 
Smith should pay out of the perquisites of the said office such annuity or annuities 
as he the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin should think proper to appoint, and in 
default of the punctual payments of such annuities, that he the said Richard Smith 
was to be removed from his office ; upon which terms it was accepted of by the said 
Richard Smith : 

That your Petitioner and his tenantry, consisting of about one hundred registered 
freeholders, had hitherto supported the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin upon all 
his contests for the county ; but the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, finding his situa- 
tion as candidate now more precarious than it had been, thought it expedient, if 
possible, to secure the future support of your Petitioner and his tenantry by a deed 
of bargain and sale : 

For this purpose, on the 21st of September last, the said Wyndham Wyndham 
Quin, (in person) proposed to Carew Smyth, of the City of Dublin, Esquire, 
Barrister at Law (your Petitioner’s Law adviser) in behalf of your Petitioner, to grant 
to your Petitioner two hundred pounds a year out of the perquisites of the said office 
of Clerk of the Peace, in consideration of your Petitioner’s putting himself and his 
tenantry at the perpetual disposal on all Elections of him the said Wyndham 
Wyndham Quin, subject to a power of revocation, as to the said two hundred pounds 
a year, if your Petitioner or his tenantry should at any time fail in voting for the said 
Wyndham Wyndham Quin. 
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That the said Carew Smyth, in -behalf of your Petitioner, objected to the said 
proposal as reprehensible ; whereupon the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin replied, 
that nothing could be more equitable,! inasmuch as to obtain your Petitioner’s com- 
pliance with those terms, he the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin consented to part 
with a valuable portion of his patronage, and that he was determined to part w ith 
no portion thereof without obtaining a quid pro quo : 

That the said Carew Smyth , to avoid all misrepresentation, suggested the necessity 
of a written instrument from the said WyndhamWyndham Quin, importing the precise 
tenor of the contract which he the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin had thus solicited, 
to which the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin assented ; and the said Carew Smyth 
.having reduced the tenor thereof to the form of a minute or written instrument, 
delivered the same to the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin to deliberate upon, and, 
after mature consideration, to declare whether it fully and fairly comprised his 
intentions : 

That accordingly, on the next day, the 22d of September, the said Wyndham 
Wyndham Quin, attended by Thomas Goold, of the City of Dublin, Esquire, one of 
His Majesty's counsel (the confidential lawyer of him the said Wyndham Wyndham 
Quin) came to the house of the said Carew Smyth, when the said Wyndham Wynd- 
ham Quin with his own hand delivered to the said Carew Smyth the said instrument 
in writing, revised and corrected, approved of, and testified by the said Thomas Goold, 
as the basis of that contract, which he the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin sought to 
establish; and comprising all the terms, conditions, and stipulations hereinbefore 
recited, for transferring two hundred pounds a year to your Petitioner, in considera- 
tion of your Petitioner's investing him the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, with an 
absolute dominion over the future votes and free w ill of one hundred freemen of the 
said County ; and which Instrument, as revised and altered by the said Wyndham 
Wyndham Quin and the said Thomas Goold, was to the tenor and effect following : 

“ That the said Richard Smith was to be appointed Clerk of the Peace, 
“ upon an express understanding between him and the said Wyndham 
f ‘ Wyndham Quin, that the said Thomas William Grady was to receive 
“ two hundred pounds a year, out of the profits of the said office ; and that, 
“ on any failure or want of due punctuality in paying this yearly sum to the 
“ said Thomas William Grady, the said Richard Smith should be dismissed 
“ from his said office ; and that the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin expected 
“ that the said Thomas William Grady should continue politically connected 
“ with him, the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, so long as he the said 
“ Thomas William Grady continued to receive the said two hundred pounds 
“ a year out of the said office, but that the said Thomas William Grady was 
“ at perfect liberty at any time, upon relinquishing the said two hundred 
“ pound a year, to dispose of his interest as he pleased : ” 

Your Petitioner humbly shows, that the said written Instrument is now in the 
hands of the said Carew Smyth, subject to such order for production as this 
Honourable House shall think proper to make : 

Your Petitioner shows, that the said proposal having been communicated to him 
at the instance of the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, he instantly rejected the same 
with indignation, and feeling himself bound by every constitutional principle to assert 
the freedom of Election, which had been thus invaded, the high privileges of the 
Representatives of the People, which had been thus trampled upon, and the pure 
administration of justice in his County, which had been thus tampered with, resolved 
to submit the whole transaction against the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, and the 
said Thomas Goold, to the august and elevated jurisdiction of this Honourable 
House : 

That Daniel Gabbett, of the City of Limerick, Esquire, Law Agent to the said 
Wyndham Wyndham Quin, being apprized of such your Petitioner's intentions, 
thought it his duty to expostulate with the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, upon the 
nature of the proposal he had so made to your Petitioner, and cautioning him of the 
danger he thereby incurred, recommended to him to endeavour to rescue himself 
from the consequences, by offering to your Petitioner the said two hundred pounds 
a-year independent of any pledge for Election service : 

That the said Wyndham Wyndham Quin, being apparently alarmed at the aforesaid 

suggestions, 
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■suggestions, wrote the following note to the said Daniel Gabbctt, in order to its being 
shown by him to your Petitioner; viz. 

“ Mr. Grady may vote as he pleases ; if he chooses to vote against me, I 
“ will not on that account deprive him of his situation. W. W . Quin.'' 

But your Petitioner being advised that it would be improper to meddle with the 
perquisites of an office, ministerial to justice, in which office your Petitioner had no 
property, and over which he had no controul ; and the offer itself, under the circum- 
stances, and at the time in which it was made, had so much the complexion of a 
bribe to Y our Petitioner for compounding an offence against the S tate, You r Petitioner 
rejected the said two hundred pounds a year, though now unconditionally offered : 

Your Petitioner humbly begs leave to refer to the ist William and Mam), c. 21, 
sect. 8 , by which Statute, the said offences so committed by the said Wyndham 
WyndhamQuin and Thomas Goold, are declared to be corrupt and criminal ; and 
your Petitioner most humbly begs leave to refer to the case of breach of Privilege 
acted upon in the last Session by the late House of Commons ; there it appeared, 
that Thomas Ferguson, an exciseman of Lanarkshire, offered a place to an elector* 
of that County upon the same conditions as in the present instance, (that is to sayl 
on conditions that he would vote for and support the interest of a certain noble Lord ; 
and there, that House asserted its high Privileges, by chastising the said Ferguson: 

Yet the said Ferguson was not a Member of that House, whose high privileges he 
invaded, nor the son of a Peer, and hereditary pillar of that State whose best founda- 
tions he undermined, neither was he the first judicial magistrate in his county, nor an 
office broker in his own county court; and though he did invade the freedom of 
election, and the Privileges of that House, he neither subverted the administration of 
justice, nor rendered his office instrumental to his guilt : 

Your Petitioner therefore humbly prays, That such Order shall be made for 
inquiring into the allegations of this his humble Petition, as to the wisdom 
and dignity of the House shall seem expedient; and Your Petitioner 
pledges himself to prove the truth of every Fact here ailed ged, under the 
peril of incurring the severest censure of this Honourable House ; and 
Y our Petitioner humbly observes, that this his Petition is not intended to 
bear, and cannot bear upon the merits of the last election for said 
County, which took place in June last, whereas all the facts here alledged 
were committed at a subsequent period, and in contemplation of such 
future election or elections, as might thereafter take place for the said 
County of Limerick. 

And Your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 

Tho‘ Will n Grady. 
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House of Commons. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

TAKEN AT THE BAR OF THE HOUSE, 

On the Petition of Thomas William Grady , Esq. in 
the matter of Complaint against The Honourable 
Wyndham Wyndham Quin, a Member, for Breach 
of Privilege. 



Jovis, 11° die Martii , 1819. 

CAREW SMYTH, Esq. 

Called in, and Examined. 

W HAT is your name ? — Carew Smyth. 

Are you a barrister at the Irish bar ? — Yes. 

How long have you been a barrister ? — Since the year 1803 ; sixteen years. 
Do you know the petitioner, Thomas William Grady ? — I do. 

Do you know the Honourable Wyndham Quin ? — I do. 

Did you in the month of September last receive any instructions, or any com- 
munication by letter, requesting you to call upon the Honourable Wyndham 
Quin, on your return from England? — ( the witness referred to a paper. ) — I rather 
think the letter I received was dated in August. 

What letter do you refer to? — A letter from Thomas Grady, the father of the 
petitioner. 

Have you got that letter in your possession now ? — I have a great variety of 
letters from Mr. Grady, and I do not immediately know in which letter that 
passage was contained, requesting me to call on Mr. Quin ; I know I received 
a letter to that effect, and I have no doubt it is here. 

| The letter to which you allude, was desiring you to call on some person ; 

upon whom did that letter desire you to call ? — Upon Mr. Wyndham Quin. 

Did you call on Mr. Wyndham Quin? — I did. 

^ At what time? — I called on Mr. Wyndham Quin on the 21st of September 

State what passed in conversation when you called on Mr. Wyndham Quin? 
— I told Mr. Quin that I called by the desire of Mr. Thomas Grady the father, 
and also by the desire of Mr. Thomas Grady the son, to known from him what 
were his intentions respecting the disposal of the office of clerk of the peace for 
the county of Limerick, as I wished to report to those two, what were Mr. 
Quin’s intentions, that they might act accordingly. Mr. Quin told me, tiiat he 
had already made up his mind upon the subject, as indeed he had previously 
informed me by letter, that he was determined to give the office to Mr. Richard 
Smith. I alluded to what Mr. Grady the son, conceived to be an engagement 
or promise on the part of Mr. Quin, not to disturb him ; and I refreshed his 
memory, by referring to various conversations and communications, that I was 
instructed had passed between Mr. Quin and the son ; the communications 
I particularly alluded to were these : “ On one occasion you must be aware, 
96. A Mr. 
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Cam » Mr. Quin, when tlie yoking man the son applied to you to know if you meant 
Es( l- • to take this office from him, you said you had much rather give him an office 
than take one from him ; on another occasion he wrote to you, telling you that 
he heard very unpleasant reports respecting his being dismissed from his 
office.” His answer I then showed Mr. Quin. I had in my possession that 
answer ; I have not now ; it is in the possession of the petitioner the son ; but 
that letter desired him to turn a deaf ear to the idle reports of Limerick. There 
the matters rested precisely as they were before. Mr. Quin admitted these con- 
versations, but said they did not amount to a promise ; and he then informed 
me, which I heard for the first time, that he had on one of those occasions also 
told Mr. Grady the son, when he asked him, did he mean to turn him out of 
his office ; he replied, “ upon my honour, Grady, I should be very sorry to do 
any such thing and he added, “ I assure you, Mr. Smyth, I am now very 
sorry to do it, but I must do it but, says he, when I appoint Mr. Smith, 
I shall appoint him only during pleasure ; I have taken tire opinion of counsel, 
and 1 am informed I have a right so to appoint him ; and my object in so 
appointing him is to secure to Mr. Thomas William Grady, the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds a year out of the office.” There was then a pause for some time ; 
Mr. Quin then added, “ but I expect in return, that Mr. Grady and his family 
should remain politically united with me in the county of Limerick.” I asked 
him, did he mean by politically united to him, that they should support him with 
their freeholders at the elections ; he said, “ yes.” I expressed some disappro- 
bation, not I believe by words, but by a motion of my head, and Mr. Quin then 
said, “lam sure you must be satisfied that the proposition I make is reasonable.” 
I said, “ Mr. Quin, I come not here to argue the matter with you, but merely 
to know your intentions, and to report them to the father and son.” Mr. Quin 
added, “ Yes ; but I should be veiy much pleased to satisfy you, as to the 
reasonableness of the proposition.” I nodded assent. Mr. Quin then pro- 
ceeded : “ You know,” says he, “ that the office is worth only 400/. a year ; 
for that was the sum that Mr. Thomas William Grady received from his deputy; 
and if I give him 200/. a year, I should expect a quid pro quo ; I should expect 
something in return. You are aware,” says he, “ I am sure, that that is all 
the patronage the office of Custos Rotolorum, I have lately obtained, has.” 
I asked him then, how far he meant to carry his proposition ; “ because,” 
says I, “ Mr. Quin, you must be aware that your father Lord Mount Earle is 
rather advanced in years, and I believe his health is not very good ; there is, 
therefore, a probability of your being called to the Upper House ; do you 
mean, in that case, that this family should support any candidate in the county 
of Limerick, whom you choose to support?” “ Certainly.” I then said, 
“ Mr. Quin you must be aware, that there already has been a great deal of 
misunderstanding between you, and the different gentlemen who have com- 
municated with you upon this subject before, and it would be highly satisfactory 
to me, to avoid any, misconception between us, that the substance of our 
conversation should be reduced to writing.” He said, he was perfectly 
satisfied ; and he looked about the room, and there was no writing apparatus 
in it. I here beg leave to state, that this conversation took place at Mr. Goold’s 
country house, about two or three miles from Dublin. Mr. Quin then said, 
“ I shall be in Dublin to-morrow, at three o’clock, and if you will be so good 
as to commit it to writing, when you go home, I shall call upon you then, and 
look over it with you.” I am not aware that any thing further took place on 
that occasion. I beg leave here just to remark, that, never thinking I should 
be called upon in this public manner to give an account of this transaction, 
I took no notes whatsoever of any thing that occurred, nor any, except the 
minute, which I shall afterwards produce ; nor have I kept any copy of any 
letter I have written upon the subject ; nor have I, ever since I parted with 
my letters, that is, dispatched them, ever seen them ; nor have I ever had any 
means of knowing their contents. 

Did you write to Mr. Grady senior, and Mr. Grady junior, an account of the 
conversation which you have now detailed, and how soon afterwards ? — I wrote, 
on the 21st, to Mr. Thomas Grady, and I believe, on the same day, or the day 
after, to Mr. Thomas William Grady the petitioner, giving an account of the 
conversation that took place between me and Mr. Quin. 

Are those the letters to which you refer, as having been written to tire father 

and 
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and. the son ? [Two letters were shown to the witness . ]— That is the letter I wrote Carcw Smyth, 
to the father, on the 21st, and that is the letter I wrote, on the same day, to the Esq. 
son ; they are both in my hand-writing.* v ^ J 

The witness was directed to withdraw. * Thl ' se Letters are 

inserted, page® 18, 

It was moved, that these letters be read in evidence, which, after some 19, 21. 

- discussion, was withdrawn. 

The witness was again called in. 

When did you see Mr. Quin again, where, and in whose company ?— I beg 
leave to remark, Mr. Quin had told me, he should be with me the next day at 
three o’clock ; the next day, on the 22d of September, he called upon me, 
at eleven o’clock, at my house, accompanied by Mr. Goold, a gentleman of the 
Irish bar. 

State what passed at that second interview ? — Immediately on Mr. Quin’s 
coming into my room, he asked me, “ Smyth, have you reduced our conversa- 
tion to writing.” I replied, “ no, I have not ; I did not expect you here till 
three o’clock, and I was a good deal occupied both last night and this morning; 
but as you are here now, if you will be so good as to sit down, we will do it 
immediately and Mr. Quin replied, that he was then a good deal hurried, as 
he was going to the Lord Lieutenant’s audience, and wished to be there early ; 

“ but,” says he, “ perhaps you have no objection to recite the conversation in 
the presence of Mr. Goold, whom, I think it right to tell you, I have brought 
here to be present at it.” I said, “ I have not the least objection, Mr. Quin ; 
however, if my recital of it is to dispense with reducing it to writing, I protest 
altogether against it.” Mr. Quin said, “ oh, certainly not.” I then recited 
the conversation, as far as my memory serves me, precisely as I have given it 
to this House. Mr. Quin said, “that is perfectly correct.” There was a good 
deal of other desultory conversation, but I am not aware of any thing imme- 
diately relating to this matter taking place at that period of the day. Immediately 
after Mr. Quin left my house, I committed to paper the substance of the con- 
versation which I had just then recited; I inclosed it in a letter to Mr. Quin, 
and sent my servant to Mr. Goold’s house, Merrion-square ; and in my note 
I requested Mr. Quin would bring it with him at his return at three o’clock, 
that we might then consider of it : accordingly at about three, or between that 
and four o’clock, Mr. Quin returned accompanied also by Mr. Goold, and 
immediately on his coming into my room, he handed me this paper open in this 
manner, saying “ Smyth that is perfectly correct, but” says he, “ I think one 
sentence in it might be altered.” I begged leave to know what it was, and he 
pointed my attention to these words — the sentence runs thus; “but that 
Mr. Thomas William Grady be at perfect liberty at any time to relinquish the 
200/. a year, and dispose of his interest as he pleases ; ” the alteration which 
Mr. Quin suggested was this, “and separate his political interest from Mr.Quin’s.” 

I told him I thought the sense still remained the same, and the alteration was so 
trifling, there could be no objection to it; and I handed Mr. Quin a pen, and 
begged he would make the alteration. “No,” says he, “as it is all in your 
hand-writing, I think you had better make it.” I accordingly made the altera- 
tion as it now stands ; and having done so, I opened it and handed it to 
Mr. Quin again, saying “ you can have now 7 no objection to signing it.” 

Mr. Quin did not make any reply ; before he could indeed make one, Mr. Goold 
interposed, and said, “ I think it right to apprise you, that I have advised 
Mr. Quin not to sign that paper, for you must see that it contains something 
relating to the disposal of the profits of an office connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice, which I think it right a Member of Parliament should not sign ; 
but,” says he, “ I am ready at any time to come forward and testify that 
Mr. Quin, in my presence, acknowledged it to be correct ; ” with that declaration 
I remain satisfied. There was one part I omitted, which I now recollect : At 
Mr. Quin’s first interview with me in the morning of the 22d of September, lie 
proposed, that a part of his proposition should be withdrawn, namely, that 
Mr. Thomas William Grady and his family, should not be called upon to vote 
for any person that he supported, at the time when he himself was not a candi- 
date ; I objected to this, and said I thought it better that his intention should be 
fully discussed; for he proposed to let that part remain for future consideration ; 
however as he expressed a wish to have it withdrawn, I did so accordingly ; and 

96* in 
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Carao-Sm-yth, in the minute I drew up, it is not inserted. I do not recollect at present that 
j any thing more of importance, or relating to this matter occurred on that day. 

It was moved, that the paper referred to by the witness be now brought 
up. 

Mr. Smyth.'] Before I give it up, I beg to remark, there is part at the 
bottom of the second page, * which I added after Mr. Quin left the room. 

The witness delivered in the paper. 

It was moved, that this paper be now read. 

■ It was read accordingly. 

“ The following is the substance of a conversation which took 
place at an interview between Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew 
Smyth, on the 21st September 1S18. 

“ Mr. Carew Smyth stated, that as the friend of Mr. Tho* W. Grady » 
he waited on Mr. Quin, to know his determination as to the disposal 
of the office of clerk of the peace of the county of Limerick. 

Mr. Quin stated, that he had determined on appointing Mr. 
Richard Smyth to that office during pleasure, upon an express 
understanding that Mr. Tho s W. Grady, was to receive £. 200 out of 
the profits of the office, and that on any failure or want of due punc- 
tuality on the part of Mr. Richard Smyth, in paying this yearly sum 
to Mr.. Tho’ W. Grady, that Mr. R. Smyth should be dismissed 
from the office. 

Mr. Quin further stated, that he expected that Mr. Tho* 
W. Grady should continue politically connected with him in the 
county of Limerick, so long as he continued to receive the sum 
of £. 200 a year out of the office ; but that Mr. Tho' W. Grady 
was at perfect liberty at any time to relinquish the £. 200 a year, 

separate political from Mr. Quin’s. 

and dtspees-af his » interest * a^be-pkaseeU 

Mr. Carew Smyth stated, that he should immediately communicate 
the above to Mr. Tho* W. Grady, whom he should at the same time 
advise not to come to any decision till he had consulted with his 
father, but should request of him to come to a determination as to 
accepting of or rejecting the above arrangement as speedily as 
possible, after being made acquainted with his father’s sentiments; 
which determination should be communicated to Mr. Quin by Mr. 
Carew Smyth.” 

* “I inclosed this statement to Mr. Quin on the 22 n * Sep r 1818, 

for his perusal ■, lie brought it to me on the same day, and said, in 
the presence of Mr. Goold, that it was perfectly correct, but thought 
one sentence might be altered, according as it now appears. I pro- 
posed having a duplicate made, but he said there was no necessity, 
and for certain reasons then expressed to me, he declined signing 
it. Carew Smyth.*' 

Had you any further communication with Mr. Wyndham Quin or Mr. Goold, 
subsequently to that minute, upon the same subject ? — I had not with Mr. 
Wyndham Quin ; I had with Mr. Goold. 

On what matter was that communication ?— On looking over that minute, I 
found I had made one mistake or confusion ; for Mr. Quin had told me, that 
he would make the arrangement with the clerk of the peace for the time being, 
and I found, that in that minute I had confined it to Mr. Richard Smyth ; I 
therefore thought it right to have that matter fully ascertained, and I wrote to 
Mr. Goold a letter, the copy of which I now hold in my hand. 

The witness read the letter, dated 23d September 1818, as follows: 

(A Copy.) 

“ My dear Goold, 46, Baggot-street, Sep. 23, 1818. 

“ On reading over this morning the paper which Mr. Quin returned 
to me yesterday, I, find that I have made a trifling omission, which, 
ex majori cautda I think it right should be early rectified ; viz. That 

• the 
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the event of Mr. Richard Smyth’s removal from office, either by 
death or otherwise, should make no difference with respect to 
Mr. Grady, but that Mr. Quin would make the same arrangement 
with his successor, so as to secure the payment of the a£.200 a year 
during Mr. Quin’s continuance in the office of Oust. Rot. if Mr. 
Grady chose to receive it on the terms specified. 

It is obvious to you, why I address this to you rather than to 
Mr. Quin ; and I request the favour of an answer. 

I have written, as Mr. Quin desired, both to Tom Grady and his 
son, and have urged the former to let me have an answer with all 
expedition, which I shall communicate without delay. 

I shall leave town to-morrow for a few days. My address will be 
Lismullen, DunshaUghlin, where I shall thank you to direct your 
answer. Believe me, your’s most truly, 

Carew Smyth.” 

Did you receive any answer from Mr. Goold to that letter ? — I did ; I have 
it now in my hand. 

State what answer you received?— It is directed to me, franked by Mr. Quin, 
Dublin, September 25th, 1818. 

The witness read the letter, as follows : 

“ My dear Smyth, 

“ I received your note, and perfectly concur in the statement you 
made. Mr. W. Quin authorizes me to say, that your recollection is 
perfectly accurate, and of course there can remain now no kind of 
difference on the subject. I am, my dear Smyth, 

Your’s most truly, 

Carysfort Lodge, Sep. 25, 1818. Tho s Goold.” 

Look at that letter, and state, whether that is the letter which you wrote to 
Mr. Thomas Grady, the petitioner’s father ? — ( A letter being shown to tke 
witness .) — It is. 

On your receiving an answer to that letter, did you proceed to Limerick on 
your way to the Honourable Wyndham Quin’s country residence at Adare ? — 
I received an answer, I believe in due course, from Mr. Grady the father, and 
also from Mr. Grady the son, and immediately afterwards, on the receipt of the 
letter of Mr. Grady the father, who was then in France, I did proceed to 
Limerick ; on Monday, October the 5th, I arrived at the petitioner’s country 
house, in the neighbourhood of Limerick. 

Have you the answers you received from the petitioner and the petitioner’s 
father ? — I have. 

The witness was directed to produce the same. 

This is the letter from the father (producing the same.) 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

When you arrived at Limerick, did you call upon Mr. Maunsell, and state to 
him the object of your journey ? — I did. 

Did you then proceed to Adare, and find there the Honourable Wyndham 
Quin ?— I did. 

State what passed at that interview with the Honourable Wyndham Quin, and 
whether any other person was present? — On my arrival at Belmont, the petitioner’s 
country house, near Limerick, on October 5th, I was then informed by the 
petitioner, that he had received a message from Mr. Quin, telling him that he 
was perfectly free to vote as he pleased. He also apprized me that he had 
himself called on Mr. Quin, and Mr. Quin at first told him the same thing. 
I thought there was an inconsistency between Mr. Quin’s declaration to me in 
Dublin and this one now communicated to me. And the next day I went into 
Limerick, and communicated with two gentlemen there ; the one Mr. George 
Maunsell, proprietor of the Limerick bank, the other Mr. Darby O'Grady, two 
gentlemen under whose management Mr. Grady the elder had principally left 
his property on his leaving Ireland. They both concurred with me in the 
propriety of proceeding to Adare, in the . first instance, to ascertain from 
Mr. Quin whether he had sent such a message or not. There was no one 

96 . B present 
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Canto Smyth, present- dt Adare during the conversation between me and Mr. Quin. I told 

Es 'l- him what I had heard, and 1 asked him, was it the case. He said I had not been 

^ J rightly informed ; he had sent no such message ; but he certainly had mentioned 

to that effect to Mr. Richard Smyth, the present clerk of the peace, and perhaps 
he considered himself authorized to go on a message, but he sent none. I then 
asked Mr. Quin what he meant by the expression he used, that he Was as free as 
air to vote as he pleased, because I conceived it was totally inconsistent with what 
he had told me in Dublin. Mr. Quin said he saw no inconsistency whatever ; 

“ for,” says he, “ you recollect I told you there, that he might relinquish this 

whenever he pleased, and separate his political interest from mine.” “ Then,” says 
I, “ Mr. Quin, let us understand each other. You say he is as free as air ; but 
should he exercise that freedom, is not it your intention to deprive him of the 
twohundred pounds a year,” towhich he replied, “O, certainly Yes.” Ithensaid, 

“ I now perceive there is no inconsistency.” Being extremely anxious to restore 
between those two families that harmony that had long subsisted between them, 

I took the liberty of pressing upon Mr. Quin the expediency of doing away 
with these obnoxious conditions, on account of which both father and sort had 
indignantly rejected his offers. Mr. Quin had told me in Dublin, certainly, 
that he would not listen to any further argument upon this subject, and ex- 
pected that the answer of both father and son should be communicated to him 
simply, by an assent or dissent from the proposal, for he would not listen to 
any further discussion upon the point ; he however very patiently listened to 
me, and expressed; in a very kind manner, that he lamented that I had not 
taken up the business from the beginning, and had the entire management of 
it } for that since he came to Limerick, very unpleasant reports were circu- 
lated, that I was to proceed from Dublin to Adare, for the purpose of obliging 
him either to relinquish his conditions, or to meet the petitioner. I told him, 
that I had never heard of any such reports, and urged him to pay no attention 
to them ; I told him, I thought he ought to be above listening to any thing of 
the kind ; and after pressing a good deal upon Mr. Quin, and intreating of him 
td do away those conditions, he told me that it was absolutely impossible that 
he would not make any alterations in his offer ; and upon this I left Adare 
that day. ,y 

Explain what is meant by the petitioner meeting Mr. Quin ? — I mean, an 
hostile meeting ; after that I took my leave; and returned to Limerick. 

Did you deliver at that interview a letter, which had been sent to you by the 
petitioner’s father, for Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — Not at that meeting, I did not ; 
I did at a subsequent one. 

Had you any subsequent meeting with Mr. Wyndham Quin r — I had. 

When ?— Two days after that, on the 8th of October ; I did not return to 
Limerick until very late. On the 7th I again called on these two gentlemen, 
Mr. George Maunsell and Mr. Darby O’Grady, with whom I had before con- 
sulted, and reported to them what had passed at my interview with Mr. Quin, 
at Adare, the day preceding. It was our joint opinion, that Mr. Thomas 
William Grady, the petitioner, should reject Mr. Quin’s offer altogether. In 
case I should fail in one attempt more to induce him to withdraw the conditions 
which he had annexed to the 52007. a year, We judged it prudent to apprize 
Mr. Quin, that although it was our decided opinion, that he had treated the 
petitioner exceedingly ill, that he had acted in a most unkind, in a most unfair, 
and a most uncandid manner towards him, in the different communications he 
had with him, purporting t6 give him to understand, that he should be con- 
tinued in this office, yet that we did not Consider that Mr. Quin had at any 
period made an absolute promise to him ; that therefore, as no promise Was 
made, ho promise Was broken ; and on that account we gave it as our opinion, 
that Mr. Thomas William Grady, the petitioned, had no right to call Mr. Quin 
out ; our object in so doing was to do away that excuse Mr. Quin made, and 
to assure him, that we Would give any publicity he pleased to this our declara- 
tion. That Mr. Thomas William Grady, the petitioner, had not at any time 
threatened to Call him out, and that we conceived he had no right to call him 
out ; and we further, as I mentioned before, resolved, that I should go the 
next day to Mr. Quin, and apprize him of our joint opinion. Accordingly, on 
the 8th of October, I did go to Adare, and saw Mr. Quin, no third person 
being present. I commenced by telling him, as before mentioned, what our 
opinion was, as to the petitioner’s honourable claim upon him ; and I again 

added, 
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added, that I hoped, after that declaration, and after our willingness to give Carew Smyth, 
every publicity to it that Mr. Quin pleased, he would then see the propriety of Esq. 

disregarding any idle reports that might be circulated at Limerick upon this v — 

point, and that he would have no objection to do away with those conditions, 
and give him the £.300 a year, as originally proposed, to be secured un- 
shackled. Mr. Quin to this replied, that he saw no right Mr. Grady had to 
demand such terms from him ; “ why,” says he, “should he be perfectly free, 
and I shackled ; let us both be free, or both shackled ; let me be at liberty to 
take this £.300 a year from him whenever I please, and he at liberty to vote 
as he pleases; or, if I am to be bound so long as I am Custos Rotulorum to 
give it to him, let him be bound also to remain perfectly united with me.” 

While it occurs to me here, may I beg leave to remedy one omission I was 
guilty of at the interview I had at Stillorgan Park, Mr. Goold’s, with Mr. Quin ; 
for on my expressing my surprise at his adding the conditions, I asked Mr. 

Quin, “ Mr. Quin, give me leave to ask you, when this subject was discussed 
below in Limerick, did you ever make such a proposition ?” Mr. Quin replied, 

“ Certainly not ; but among men of the world it must have been virtually under- 
stood.” 

Then I recurred to the proceedings at the second interview, at Adare 
I repeated to Mr. Quin the various instances and the various occasions on which 
he had, though not given an actual promise, yet, as we conceived, given 
Mr. Grady to understand, very explicitly, that he was to be continued in the 
office. Mr. Quin did not deny any of the statements that I made, but added, 
that if Mr. Grady misinterpreted civil expressions, and expressions of kindness 
and of regret, into promises, it was not his duty to correct him. I then told 
him, that if he would grant this £.300 a year, secured as he had proposed, not 
in expectation of future services, but as a return for that support that he had 
received for so many years from Mr. Grady and his family, that in that case it 
would be cheerfully accepted of ; but that, coupled as it was with those con- 
ditions, Mr. Thomas William Grady rejected it. Mr. Quin then asked me, 

•* Pray how does it come to pass that Mr. Thomas Grady the father, who was 
so very cool and temperate when I had an interview with him in London, should 
now be so indignant ; then he understood his son was to be altogether deprived 
of his office, and now he understands he is to receive £. 200 a year out of it ; 

I do not understand this.” Says I, “ Mr. Thomas Grady is indignant, not at 
your offering his son £. 300 a year, but at your coupling that offer with condi- 
tions which he considers degrading.” Mr. Quin replied, “ I £tai sorry he con- 
siders it in that light ; I assure you I did not conceive it so, when I made my 
offer, and were I in his situation, I should accept of it.” I then rose to take 
my leave ; Mr. Quin, in the kindest and politest manner, expressed his regret 
at the termination of this business, and lamented, as he had done before, that 
I had not had the management of it from the beginning ; and then I handed to 
him a letter, which I had received from Mr. Thomas Grady the father, telling 
him at the same time, that as I now saw this business was likely to take an angry 
turn, I had written to Mr. Grady to request that in future he would not send 
his letters to him through me, as I wished to have nothing further to say to this 
business ; and I requested Mr. Quin, that he would answer those letters through 
the ordinary channel of the post, and not convey them through me, as he had 
done a former letter. Mr. Quin perfectly acquiesced, and we parted. 

Do you know the contents of the letter which you delivered to Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin, the letter from Mr. Thomas Grady ?— Y es, I read the letter ; it was 
sent to me open. 

State the contents of ..that letter so far as you recolleet them ?-rr~It was a very 
long letter, and I have no note whatever of it, and a very faint recollection ; 
but this I know, as far as my memory serves me, it was a complete rejection of 
the terms. It went into a long history of some circumstances that had occurred 
between Mr. Grady and Mr. Quin, in which Mr. Grady conceived himself in- 
jured ; he particularly alluded in this letter to one transaction ; Mr. Grady had 
been promised by Mr. Quin to be put on the Grand Jury of the county of 
Limerick for the Spring assizes ; I forget in what year ; but at some distant 
period, he stated that Mr. Quin called upon him ; tire substance of it was 
shortly this, that on Mr. Grady’s relinquishing his purpose of being placed upon 
the Grand Jury, Mr. Quin assured him that the next opportunity he had he 
96. would 
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Carew Smyth, would do him a service, and he said I now call upon you to do me a service, by 
Es< l- y restoring my son to the office from which you have removed him. 

N ' Was there any threat contained in that letter, either of an official prosecution 

or of an application to this House ? — None whatsoever, as I recollect. 

When you returned to Limerick, did you call upon Mr. Maunsell and com- 
municate to him what had passed ? — I do not exactly recollect whether I called 
on Mr. Maunsell or not ; but I think I communicated either by note or by 
message to him and to Mr. O’Grady, the unfavourable result of my last interview 
with Mr. Quin, and I left Limerick by the mail early the next morning ; but 
I do not think I did see Mr. Maunsell after my return on that day. 

Did the petitioner’s father serve any notice upon you about that period, not 
to part with the minute to which you have previously referred ? — Not a notice ; 
but he mentioned it in his letter some time afterwards, requesting me not to 
part with it ; it was not a legal notice, I conceive. 

Have you seen Mr. Wyndham Quin since the last interview to which you 
have referred ? — I never saw him till Monday night, in the lobby of the House 
of Commons. 

Did you receive any subsequent communications from Mr. Wyndham Quin, 
or Mr. Maunsell ? — I did receive a communication from Mr. Maunsell, which 
I now hold in my hand. 

The witness read the same, dated the 12th October 1818, as follows : 



“ My D r Carew, Milford, 12 Oct r 1818. 

“ The day after you left this, I went unto Dan Gabbett about 
some business, and we happened to talk about T. Grady’s affair ; 
Dan said, it was a pity that such animosity should subsist, which 
might bring about such unpleasant consequences. I told him, that 
Tom’s friends, and more particularly his father, would never consent 
to his bartering his honour, but that if he consented to take the 
£. 200 a year, it should be free and disengaged from any promise 
of support, and that it should be given for former regards and ser- 
vices, not for any future advantage. D. Gabbett met Quin in 
Limerick the day following, and had near two hours conversation with 
him. Dan says, he put the matter to Quin upon the footing of its 
being more to his honour to give the £. 200, on the terms above men- 
tioned, than to have it shackled with conditions ; and the day follow- 
ing, he received a note from Quin, with the following paragraphs : 

“ Mr. Grady may vote as he pleases ; and if he chuses to 
vote against me, I will not, on that account, deprive him of the 
situation. 

“ Mr. Carew Smyth having admitted, on the part of Mr. Grady 
and his friends, that I had not made any promise, I feel that 
this proposition can be made compatible with my honour.” 

“ Yesterday, Dan sent for me to Milford, and on going to him 
I found Wyndham Fitz Gerald there ; after some conversation, he 
read the above paragraphs from Quin’s note ; I said, it would be 
handsome to leave Tom as he was, in the enjoyment of his place ; 
but he replied, if that was expected, it would be better not to say 
more on the subject, and if I did not think there was a prospect of the 
terms of Quin’s note being complied with, he would not wish I should 
mention it, knowing the stuff Tom is made of, and therefore the 
tickleish ground we stood upon, I said I would use my good offices 
towards accommodation, wishing to keep up Tom as much as pos- 
sible, although I knew he would greedily leap at the bait. — I then 
went to Alp’s, where I met Tom ; and after reading the before 
mentioned paragraphs from Quin’s note (not however saying that 
it was under his hand, which he does not yet know) he leaped at it 
immediately, and said, it was as much as he could expect ; Alp and 
his wife also agreed to it ; but as you will receive a letter from him 
by this post, 1 refer you to them for their sentiments. 

“ I then returned to D. Gabbett, and told him that I had some 
conversation with Tom, and that he had agreed to accept the £. 200 
on the terms offered on his own part, but that as you were so much 
his friend on the occasion, and had taken so much trouble, he would 

write 
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write to know your sentiments, or words to that effect; I also said Carew Smyth, 
he would write to his father on the occasion. — My dear Carew, . Esq. 

I impute the change in Quin’s sentiments to your last conversation, 
and to the father’s letter, not to Dan’s rhetoric, although I believe 
he advocated the cause well, and was the mutual friend to both ; but 
I apprehend we cannot get better terms. Tom will have his £.200 
without trouble, and I understand that Wall could not keep his 
situation without an abatement of £. 100 a year. I wish you would 
let me know what strikes you on this business, and if you agree to 
Tom’s taking the offer, give me your sentiments how it should be 
carried into effect, under existing circumstances, namely, that the 
£. 200 a year will be given during pleasure, that Quin will not 
guarantee the payment of it, further than that Smyth should be 
removed by default of regular half-yearly payments, See. I write 
this in a great hurry, to catch the post. 

“ I hope you found all well. Ever your’s, 

“ G. Maunsell.” 

Mr. Smyth. Mr. Alp, who is referred to in the letter, is married to the 
petitioner’s sister : Mr. Wall was the petitioner’s deputy in the office. 

Did you ever hear that you were accused of having made an erroneous repre- 
sentation of conversations that had taken place, and consequently an erroneous 
note of those conversations ? — I never heard such an assertion ; and the first 
intimation I had of it, was from the public papers, giving a report of a speech of 
the Honourable Wyndham Quin in this House. 

Had you been in the habit of seeing Mr. Goold, and were you on friendly 
terms with him? — I was in the constant habit of seeing Mr. Goold, and was 
always on very intimate and friendly terms with him, and continued to remain 
upon those terms until, as I first recollect, the day on which the report of the 
speech of the Honourable Wyndham Quin arrived in Dublin, either that day, or 
a day or two afterwards, Mr. Goold ceased to speak to me. 

Was the petitioner in such embarrassed circumstances, that you asked the 
grant of £. 200 a year from Mr. Wyndham Quin, on a plea of charity ? — I beg 
leave to state, I never asked it ; the proposition came from Mr. Quin, but the 
petitioner’s circumstances are by no means so embarrassed, as to make it neces- 
sary for him to accept of it ; but he had always told me, that he meant to apply 
this sum or any other sum I could get for him, by an arrangement with Mr. 

Quin, for the relief of his father’s embarrassments ; his anxiety for an arrange- 
ment arose, he said, not on his own account, but on account of his parents. 

When you sent the minute to Mr. Wyndham Quin, did you send it under the 
idea, that if it was adopted, Mr. Wyndham Quin would retain that minute ? — No j 
I expected Mr. Windham Quin would return to my house with the-minute, and 
that he should have one copy and I another. I did propose to have a duplicate 
made of it ; Mr. Quin declined it in very polite terms, saying that he was sure 
whenever he should have occasion to refer to it, it was perfectly safe in my 
hands. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin, when he returned the minute, express any indig- 
nation whatsoever at the words of that minute? — ; Not the least; quite the 
contrary. 

In what degree of relationship do you stand to the petitioner ? — We are 
cousins-german. 

Are you related to Mr. O’Grady, the candidate for the county of Limerick ? 

• — We are cousins-german also. 

You were understood to state, that your motive for seeking an interview 
with Mr. Quin, arose from a written communication which you received from 
Mr. Grady senior ? — Yes : I had a still further motive ; for I beg leave to state, 
that Mr. Thomas Grady’s affairs became embarrassed, a heavy chancery suit 
had been decided against him, and he was obliged to leave Ireland for the Contir 
nent ; the mother of the petitioner is my near relation, my father’s sister, a 
lady for whom, from my infancy, I have always had the highest esteem and 
respect ; on her departure from Ireland to join her husband, she intreated of 
me to take this young man under my protection, and to assist him with my 
advice and judgment as far as I could ; I pledged myself to do so, and on this 
important occasion I felt an anxiety to redeem my pledge, by interfering for 
his assistance and for his protection. 

96. C Did 
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Came Smyth, Did not you seek an interview with Mr. Quin ? — I did. 

Was not it from you the application came ? — The application came from me ; 

~ — ' I wrote to Mr. Quin to London, and I received an answer from him, which 

I have here, dated Bangor, I think, apprizing me, that he would be in Dublin 
on such a day ; if the House please, I will read the answer I received from 
him. — [ The witness was directed to read the same.] — It is in my great coat pocket ; 
I will fetch it if necessary ; but it is merely saying, that he should be on such 
a day at Stillorgan Park, and should be happy to see me ; and he notified his 
intention to appoint Mr. Richard Smyth to the office. 

Previously to the interview taking place with Mr. Quin, had you then had 
some interviews with Mr. Goold, and expi-essed a very earnest anxiety to see 
Mr. Quin ? — I had. 

You had begged Mr. Goold to give you the earliest possible information of 
Mr. Quin’s arrival in Dublin ? — I had ; I wrote to Mr. Goold to that effect, and 
received from him an answer, stating the probable time of Mr. Quin’s arrival 
in Dublin. 

Did you not express to Mr. Goold, previously to that interview taking place, 
some apprehension that the consequence of Mr. Quin not fulfilling his alledged 
promise to Mr. Grady, and retaining him in the office, would be an hostile 
message from Mr. Grady to Mr. Quin ? — Never ; never that I recollect ; I 
know perfectly well that the petitioner was exceedingly incensed and indignant, 
and it did require all my influence over him, to prevent his sending, such a 
message, but I am not aware that I expressed it to Mr. Goold. 

Do you think you might have expressed something in your conversations with 
Mr. Goold, which might lead him to suppose that such an hostile message 
might be sent ? — Mr. Goold called upon me once in Dublin ; he was on horse- 
back, I recollect, and begged I would come out to the door to him. He told 
me, he called for the purpose of mentioning that Mr. Quin’s arrival in Dublin 
would be postponed for a few days. I believe that his carriage had met with an 
accident on the Welsh road. Mr. Goold, in the course of a very short conver- 
sation, I think, said this ; “ Smyth, you greatly mistake Quin, if you think he is 
to be bullied into any measure.” I expressed myself considerably hurt by 
such a remark ; and the reply I made, to the best of my recollection, was 
this ; “ Goold, when I go to meet Mr. Quin, I go not to bully him ; I am 
satisfied Mr. Quin is a gentleman that is not to be bullied ; but I also think 
it right to tell you, that my friend is not likely patiently to put up with ill 
treatment.” 

Have you reason to believe that Mr. Grady, senior, was aware of the intention 
of his son to appropriate any sum, which you could get by arrangement with 
Mr. Quin, to the liquidation of his the father’s debts ? — I am satisfied he was 
aware that his son intended to devote it to the father’s support; because 
Mr. Grady, in a letter which he sent to Mr. Quin, the copy of which I saw there 
alludes to that. I think the passage is this ; “ You ask me how it is I have given 
you mortal offence? the offence you have given me is this; you turn my 
son out of a place of emolument, which I have procured for him, the profits of 
which he had voluntarily agreed to give to the relief of my declining years 
or some expression of that sort. From that I conclude, that Mr. Grady must 
have been apprized of such his son’s intention. 

Did your motive to seek an interview with Mr. Quin when he arrived at 

Dublin, arise from written communications only you had had with Mr. Grady ? 

I know of no other reason but those written communications, and my own 
anxiety to interfere for the young man, and the young man’s request also that 
I should do so ; the young man had called upon me in Dublin by his father’s 
desire. I never had got an accurate account of what had passed in Limerick ; 
the young man I did not conceive quite capable of giving me a perfectly accurate 
account; and I desired he would furnish me, or procure forme, letters and 
statements from every person who had taken any part in that business in 
Limerick. 

Had you between the 17 th and the 28th of August, any personal communica- 
tion with Mr. Grady, senior? — Oh, never! he never was in Dublin; I believe 
he never proceeded further than London ; he immediately returned to Dover. 
I had a letter from him from Dover; he saw Mr. Quin on the 16th, and on the 
17th I had a letter from him at Dover; from that I conceive he never proceeded 
further. I have never seen Mr. Grady senior, I believe for these last three 

years ; 
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years ; I have not seen him, nor had any communication with him since I came 
to London. 

If Mr. Grady senior had been in Dublin at any period between the 17 th and 
28th of August, do you think it exceedingly probable that you should have had 
an interview with Mr. Grady senior ? — I have no doubt I should ; I believe I am 
the only person in Ireland that he continued to correspond with ; I took a very 
active interest in his concerns, and I have no doubt if he had been in Dublin at 
the period referred to, he would have seen me. 

You were understood to state, that at the interview that took place at 
Mr. Goold’s house, when Mr. Quin suggested, if an allowance was made to 
Mr. Grady junior, a condition should be attached to it, that Mr. Grady junior 
should remain politically connected with Mr. Quin; you did not state any 
positive objection, but you think you signified your dissent by a motion of your 
head ?— Merely so ; I really cannot say whether I might not have added a few 
words ; but I set out with declaring my intention of merely reporting Mr. Quin’s 
intentions both to father and son ; and I know I did expressly at one period 
decline arguing the question with him ; but I rather, on recollection now, do 
think, I told him both there, and the following day at my house, that I was 
apprehensive the nature of those conditions would prevent the offer being 
accepted ; but of that I am not quite positive. 

Do you think it possible that your objection might have been signified ver« 
bally, and that the statement may be correct ; “ that the said Carew Smyth, in 
behalf of the petitioner, objected to the said proposal as reprehensible ?”— That 
is incorrect. 

If that statement has been made to the House, that at the interview which 
took place at the house of Mr. Goold, the said Carew Smyth objected to the 
proposal of Mr. Quin ; is that statement incorrect ? — Incorrect. 

Am not I right in supposing, that at the interview which took place at Mr. 
Goold’s house, Mr. Quin admitted that in all his previous interviews with Mr. 
Grady, or his friends, in the county of Limerick, he had never attached any 
condition of political support to the promise of an allowance to Mr. Grady? 
— Yes. 

And that the first period at which the suggestion of a condition of political 
support was made, was at the interview which took place at Mr. Goold’s house ? 
— Certainly. 

Are you perfectly certain that you saw Mr. Goold twice on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, namely, once in company with Mr. Quin, at eleven o’clock on that 
day, and subsequently at about half past three, when Mr. Quin returned you 
the memorandum ?— Certainly ; I have no manner of doubt of it. 

You have read to the House, a copy of a letter which you wrote to Mr. 
Goold, and the answer which Mr. Goold returned to that letter ; was I wrong 
in supposing that at the previous period of your examination, you had declared 
you had kept no copy of any letter you had written ? — I was certainly incorrect 
if I said, no copy ; I am not aware I went to that extent ; what I meant was 
certainly any copy of my communication with either Mr. Grady the father or 
Mr. Grady the son. 

You meant to say, that the letters, of which you have not kept copies, were 
the letters addressed to the father and son ?— Yes ; for I have one copy, not 
liere, of a letter I wrote to Mr. Quin, soliciting an interview at Dublin ; it is 
in my letter book ; it is a very short letter, merely soliciting an interview. 

In the interview which you had with Mr. Grady junior, did Mr. Grady 
junior, appear to concur with the friends whom he consulted, in thinking that 
the conduct of Mr. Quin was unkind, uncandid and ungenerous, in not giving 
to Mr. Grady junior, the whole of the office?— I conceive he did. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

In the conversation you had with Mr. Quin, at Adare, did you allude, 
directly or indirectly, to any probability that a parliamentary investigation would 
take place on this subject?— I have not the least recollection that I did, I am 
sure I did not, indeed ; for it did not occur to me that it could take this turn. 

Have you had any communication, by letter or otherwise, with Mr. Goold, 
since you have been summoned, or have had reason to expect you were to be 
.summoned, to attend this House as a witness ? — I had. 

State what that communication was?— On the first of March I wrote to 
96. Mr. 
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Caret!) Smyth, Mr. Goold, and a copy of that letter I now hold in my hand ; I thought it but 
Eig. fair and right to a brother barrister, to apprise him that I had kept a copy of 

^ J my former letter to him ; this is the letter I wrote to him. 

The witness read the letter, dated the 1st of March 1819, as follows : 

“ Sir, “ 46, Baggot-St. March l n 1819. ' 

“ I wrote a letter to you, dated Sep r 28d, 1818, of which I have 
a copy. I deem it right to apprize you, that I think it highly 
probable that I shall be required to produce the copy above alluded 
to, in default of your producing the original. 

“ I am, your obedient servant, Carew Smyth” 

“ Tho* Goold, Esq.” (Copy c. s.) 

This letter I had compared by my brother ; I immediately sealed it before him; 
he took it, and accompanied me to Mr. Goold’s house ; I then took the letter 
out of his hand and gave it to Mr. Goold’s servant, the servant having told mo 
Mr. Goold was then in the house. 

Did you receive any answer to that ? — I did not. 

Do I correctly understand the effect of your evidence ; when you have 
stated that you kept no copies of letters, that you intended to limit that merely 
to your report to Mr. Grady the father and Mr. Grady the son, of what had. 
passed between yourself and Mr. Quin ? — I meant to say, that, excepting the 
letters I wrote to Mr. Grady the father and Mr. Grady the son, I took no 
note or memorandum whatsoever, of what passed between me and Mr. Quin, 
and I have kept no copies of those letters. 

Did you keep any copies of the letters which you wrote to Mr. Grady the 
father or Mr. Grady the son ? — None whatsoever. 

Have you kept any note or memorandum of what passed between you and 
Mr. Quin, except the minute which you have produced, and the copy of the 
letters which you have produced, as having been written by you to Mr. Quin ? 
— No. 

Have you had any communication with the Lord Chief Baron O’Grady, on. 
the subject of this enquiry now proceeding before the House ? — I had no com- 
munication of any nature or kind whatsoever with my Lord Chief Baron upon 
this subject, until about the middle of November last ; and then it was merely 
in reply to a question from him to know, what had been done or what was 
doing; the subject was greatly talked of in Limerick, and he as well as a 
number of other people asked me for an account of what had taken place. 

Had you any communication or consultation with the Lord Chief Baron, for 
the regulation of your own conduct in any respect, touching your communica- 
tion with Mr. Quin, on behalf of Mr. Grady the petitioner ? — None. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

Had you yourself or to your knowledge, either of the Mr. Grady’s, any pro- 
ceeding in contemplation against Mr. Quin, at the time of the interview with 
Mr. Quin, which was followed by the minute which has been given in evi- 
dence ? — None that I have the least knowledge of. 

Neither by any prosecution in a court of justice, by any complaint to this 
House, or by any personal measure that might affect Mr. Quin ? — None that I 
know of. I beg leave to qualify that by saying, what might have taken place 
from the young man’s state of exasperation, I cannot say ; but I have no recol- 
lection that he intimated to me that his mind was fully made up upon calling 
Mr. Quin out, but he certainly was greatly exasperated against him. 

Had the younger Mr. Grady intimated any intention or any inclination to 
call Mr. Quin out, as you express it, in consequence of his refusal to relieve him 
from the conditions of this grant ? — After I left Limerick, I think it was Mr. 
Grady the younger wrote to me to say, he had sent a letter of a very hostile 
nature to Mr. Quin. 

Do you mean after your leaving Limerick, subsequent to the two interviews 
with Mr. Quin, of which you have spoken at Adare ? — Yes. 

With what view did you think it necessary to commit the conversation 
between you and Mr. Quin to writing ? — My views were these ; I received one 
letter dated the 16th August from London from Mr. Grady the elder, detailing 
a very long conversation which took place between him and Mr. Quin ; I 
received also a letter dated the 17th of August 1818, from Dover, in which 

was 
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was introduced a copy of a letter he had sent to Mr. Quin, detailing also and Care re Smyth, 

bringing to his recollection the substance of their conversation in London : Mr. Esq. 

Quin sent to me his reply to that letter, and in it I saw that there was a total v 

difference of opinion between him and Mr. Grady the elder, as to the nature of 
their conversation in London ; I therefore thought it expedient, to prevent any 
such misconception between us, that the conversation should be reduced to 
writing ; and so I stated to Mr. Quin. 

Was it with a view to communicating that conversation with a certainty to 
the two Mr. Grady’s only, or with any ulterior view of making use of that 
minute, on any subsequent occasion?. — Most positively I assert, it was solely 
with the view of communicating with accuracy, Mr. Quin’s proposal, and the 
substance of this conversation, to Messrs. Grady, father and son, and with no 
other view whatsoever. 

Reminding you of that part of your evidence which refers to your calling on 
Mr. Maunsell, and holding a conversation with him and another friend of Mr. 

Grady’s, did you at that time think that Mr. Quin had any impression on his 
mind of any hostile intentions on the part of Mr. Grady towards him? — I did 
not ; because at that time I had neither seen Mr. Quin, nor had had any com- 
munication either by letter or otherwise, intermediate between my last interview 
with him in Dublin, and my first interview with Mr. George Maunsell. 

The interview with Mr. Maunsell alluded to, is that in which you held a com- 
munication with him and another gentleman, after the first interview at Adare ? ' 

— I then certainly had. Mr. Quin told me, that he had received a variety of 
communications from different people in Limerick ; whether they were autho- 
rized to make those communications to him by Mr. Grady the younger or not, 
he coidd not say ; but he had received various communications of a threatening 
nature. 

You state, that after consulting with Mr. Maunsell and the other friend of Mr. 

Grady to whom you have referred, you repaired again to Adare, in order to 
remove the impressions from Mr. Quin’s mind of any hostile intentions towards 
him on the part of Mr. Grady ; are you understood correctly ? — Yes. 

Did you conceive that that impression on Mr. Quin’s mind, with respect to 
any hostile intentions, was entirely removed by the second interview you had 
with him at Adare ? — I had every reason to suppose it was. 

You read a letter from Mr. Maunsell, speaking of a conversation with a Mr. 

Gabbett, did you understand, and have you now the impression upon your mind, 
that when all apprehension and all conception on the part of Mr. Quin, of any 
hostile intentions towards him, were removed, he then withdrew the conditions 
which were annexed to the provision of the £. 200 a year ? 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The question was waved. 

The witness was again called in. 

You were understood to state, that after your last interview with Mr. Quin, 
at Adare, you returned to Limerick, and left soon afterwards by the mail coach ? 

—I did. 

Can you recollect now, for certain, whether you communicated the result of 
that conversation or not, before you left Limerick, to any person, and to whom ? 

— I arrived in Limerick very late in the evening ; I dined with the petitioner 
and his brother-in-law, and some officers of the 4th dragoons ; I mentioned what ' 
had passed at Adare to Mr. Grady the petitioner, and I think to his brother- 
in-law Lieutenant Alp ; but I am not aware that I mentioned it to any 
other person ; I left Limerick the next morning about ten o’clock, by the 
mail. 

Did you send any minute or message to any person respecting the result of 
that conversation ?— I am inclined to think that I sent a short note to Mr. Darby 
O’Grady, who had left Limerick, apprising him of the result. 

By whom did you send that note ? — I cannot now recollect ; I think by a 
porter at the hotel ; or whether I left it at his house myself, I cannot state. 

State to the best of your recollection the contents of that note ? — I cannot ; 
except merely to say, that Mr. Quin had declined withdrawing the obnoxious 
conditions, and that the whole arrangement was at an end. 

Have you kept any copy of that note ? — No. 

Had you any answer from Mr. Darby O’Grady respecting that note which 
you had so sent him afterwards ? — None whatever. 

96. D Did 
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Came Srtnjthi Did Mr. Darby O’Grady ever, by any means, acknowledge the receipt of such 
L '• note ? — No. 

/ Did you send any note or message to any other person, respecting the result 

of that conversation at Adare, to the best of your recollection ? — I did ; imme- 
diately on my arrival at Dublin I communicated it to Mr. Thomas Grady in 
France. 

Did you communicate, immediately on your return to Limerick, anything 
respecting the result of that conversation to Mr. Maunsell ? — I do not recollect 
that I did directly ; but I am pretty sure I desired Mr. Thomas William Grady 
to communicate to his father-in-law, Mr. Maunsell, what the result of my last 
interview with Mr. Quin at Adare was. 

State what was the result of the last interview as so communicated by you to 
Mr. Darby O’Grady at Limerick ? — I declare I cannot state ; but I think it was 
simply to tell him that my negotiation had failed, that Mr. Quin declined to 
withdraw the conditions ; and consequently, on the part of Mr. Thomas William 
Grady, I rejected his offer in toto; 

You have stated, that when you met the Lord Chief Baron in Dublin, the 
Lord Chief Baron asked you what was doing j do you recollect stating 
that? — Yes. 

What did you answer to that question, as to what was doing, and to what did 
you conceive it to refer ? — I conceived it referred to the intimation Mr. Thomas 
Grady had given to Mr. Quin, respecting ulterior proceedings in case he did not 
restore his son to the office. 

To what ulterior proceedings do you conceive that alluded, and of what 
nature ? — The application that has lately been made to this House ; Mr. Thomas 
Grady had communicated to Mr. Quin, as I conceive, that unless he would 
restore his son he would make an application of this nature to the House. 

On what ground did you so conceive ? — By a letter Mr. Thomas Grady sent 
to me. 

Was that the whole of the conversation that passed with respect to the ulterior 
proceedings so alluded to at that time ? — I cannot state whether there was any 
further conversation ; but I was asked about it as a matter of intelligence, and 
I gave it as such ; I mentioned it to a variety of other people. 

Where had you first gained the intelligence, that such ulterior proceedings 
were intended ? — By a communication from Mr. Thomas Grady the elder. 

By no other means ? — By no other means whatever. 

When did you receive that communication from Mr. Thomas Grady, informing 
you of an intended application to this House ? — By a letter, dated October 24th, 
1818. 

Was that prior or subsequent to the consultation between you and Mr. Maunsell 
and Mr. Darby O’Grady? — O long subsequent to October the 24th ; the 
consultation I had with Mr. Maunsell and Mr. O’Grady was on October the 6th 
and 7th. 

In that conversation, was there any suggestion of the probability of such 
a proceeding ? — None whatsoever ; the first intimation I had of it, was a letter 
dated October 24th. 

You have stated, that you kept no copies of the letters that passed between, 
you and Mr. Grady senior, and Mr. Grady junior upon this business ? — None. 

What reason had you for not keeping copies of those letters, and keeping 
copies of other letters that passed upon the subject ? — I did not think that those 
letters ever afterward could be of any use, and most likely it occurred to me, 
that in case I ever wished to have recourse to those letters, those gentlemen 
being my near relatives, I could have access to them at any time. 

Of what use did you conceive the copies of the other letters would be to you ? 
— I have already mentioned, that in my communication with Mr. Quin I had 
apprised him I was sensible a great deal of misconception and misunderstand- 
ing had arisen, respecting different communications had with him by other people, 
and that to avoid such a circumstance occurring respecting himself, I wished to; 
have the substance of the conversation reduced to writing ; and the letters that 
related immediately to it, I kept copies of. 

Have you the letter of the 24th October, in your hand ? — It is in my pocket. 

Read the same ? — I hope the House will excuse my saying a few words ; these 
letters were written to me in perfect confidence. I throw myself entirely upon 
the House ; they were written entirely in confidence, and whether I should be 

compelled 
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compelled to betray that confidence, I would submit to the discretion of the Carm Smyth, 
House ; it is for them to judge. v ^ ^ 

The witness was directed to withdraw. ^ ' 

The witness was again called in. 

. Does every part of the letter refer to the transactions now under the consi- 
deration of the House ? — If the House will give me leave, I will look at the letter; 
it is a very long one. {The witness referred to the letter .] I made a mistake in 
the date, it is October the 20th I find. It all refers, except some part towards 
the latter end, relating to something about his own son, unconnected with this 
business altogether. 

Does your objection to produce the letter, arise from that latter part to which 
you now refer? — No; it arises from this passage to which I allude, to show the 
confidential nature of the letter ; “ Now, to tell you what progress I have been 
making, for though I shall not call upon you to promote or second any part of 
my warfare ; I hope you do not mean to deny me the consolation of communi- 
cating confidentially with you upon it, or of expecting from you a confidential 
disclosure to me of the sensation it shall produce on the other side of the Irish 
channel.” 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

Are you aware of the full intent of the question that was put to you, whe- 
ther that part of the letter which relates to other matters than this subject of 
complaint, was the part of the confidential nature which you requested the 
House not to call upon you for the production of? — Oh, no ; I mean that the 
letter being altogether of a confidential nature, and almost entirely relating to 
the subject before the House, I throw myself upon the mercy of the House, 
and their indulgence, to know whether I should be called upon to betray that 
confidence, and produce that letter ; I have received a most voluminous corres- 
pondence, commencing with this letter, stating it to be of a confidential nature, 
almost all referring to the subject before the House. 

The witness was informed, that he must deliver in the letter. 

The same was delivered in. 

The letter was read, dated Boulogne, 20th October, 1818. 

*< My dear Carew, Boulogne, 20th Oct r 1818. 

“ God knows, and so do I, that you had your hands full of that 
ward I committed to your tutelage. Your perseverance was manly, 
kind, and disinterested, and I am perfectly satisfied with the result 
of your administration. — I know not what part of it most to ad- 
mire — the coolness and ingenuity with which you led Quin on, a»t 
his interview with you in Dublin, from coquetry to a full declara- 
tion of his passion for bribery and corruption ; the simplicity with 
which you conducted him to a written testimonial of that declara- 
tion, or the tact with which you handed him my letter, at your 
farewell interview with him at Adare ; it was a kind of p. p. c. 
compliment, which you made him at the very nick of time ; one 
moment sooner ’twould have been too early, one moment later 
’twould have been too late— but you seized the moment when he 
was glorifying himself upon his triumph, to satisfy him that the 
battle was only in its infancy. — 

“ Poor Tom : he might have had an overweening penchant for the 
*£.200 a year, but he neither wants honour or spirit, though he 
wants steadiness, which natural deficiency, including want of judg- 
ment, was abundantly increased by the confusion of advice poured 
in upon him from all quarters, and the number of contradictory 
advisers. — I had a letter from him yesterday, in which he pretty 
nearly recapitulates what you told me as to the proceedings below, 
and says, that his mind being unsatisfied at not having called Quin 
out, he had * that day written him such a letter, as would make it * [Here and iu subse- 
necessary for Quin to call him out; and then asks my advice ! You ^nmcd'Tn 
had told me, I believe with great sincerity and justice, that he had ™J%\ !Corei 

signified such his intention to you; and your opinion tome was, 1Qt eor ' em . 
that if he did so nobody would condemn him. To be sure nobody 
would, something of that sort must have been a measure rather 
fi6. expected 
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Carew Smyth, expected than deprecated.— I said to him, that I approved of his- 

having taken the advice of his friends in the first instance, and of 
his having vindicated his own feelings in the second ; for however 
the sense of the country might be with him as to Quin’s injurious 
treatment, it would fall from him if he took no step to assert him- 
self.— If Quin let it drop there, I desired him do so too, but to 
shew a copy of his letter to Quin (which I hoped he kept) to all his 
friends. r 

“ Now, to tell you what progress I have been making, for though 
1 shall not call upon you to promote or second any part of my war- 
fare, I hope you do ’nt mean to deny me the consolation of com- 
municating confidentially with you upon it, or of expecting from 
you a confidential disclosure to me of the sensation it shall produce 

on the other side of the Irish Channel.” 

“ Now, though revenge is sweet, yet solid pudding is better.— I 
therefore last Friday enclosed a copy of the case, together with the 
observations and precedents above-mentioned, to my friend Quin, 
whom I should be sorry to see thus hampered— and this I did with- 
out mentioning names, except that the advice proceeded from a 
leading member of the house— and I put a short note at the foot of 
the enclosure, in the words following : 

“ ‘ 1 deprecate and despise the idea of a threat, but having 
often given you advice to your benefit, I will here advise you — 
I advise you to restore my son to his office, of which you have 
deprived lnm, by an appointment for life, before the first day of 
next January and to inform me by return of post, that you 
mean to take the advice I here give you. — I shall expect your 
answer' by the lath of November— or if I get no answer by that 
day, 1 shall presume that you rejected my advice.— And to pie- 
. Tent 7 0U a11 further trouble, and me all further delay, no middle 
term, no compromise, shall be considered by me as falling within 
the scope of the advice I here give you.’ — 

“ It now comes to this Either Tom must be restored to the full 
plenitude of his place, or Quin must be ruined— ruined beyond all 
redemption ; there is in nature no third way. — - 

I think it not unlikely that Quin, finding the storm gathering, 
and being too obstinate to submit, may, in his courtly phraseology, 
a PP ] y t0 y° u to give up that little written document, as the terms 
are now rejected, and that it can be no longer available ; but you 
wx 1 be in this as m every thing else, an over-match for him, and 
will probably say, that as you understood it is to be the subject of 
a parkamentary enquiry, you. cannot tell what scrape you may bring 
yourself into by parting with it, which could not answer any pur- 
pose, as you sent me a copy of it by his desire, which you would 
be bound to prove, as well as the original, if the original was given 
up to him.— I took care to remind him, that I had got no answer 
to my letter which you had delivered to him.— I enclosed this 
other letter to Alp, with directions to send it, and demand an 
answer.— As I must wait for his answer, or his no answer, to the 
12th of November, I cannot take the field effectually till the middle 
or latter end of that month, but my materiel is all ready, and it 
will be a warm winter campaign,” • Yours, T. G.” 

Are you to be understood then, that that was the first intimation you had 
received of any intention to bring the question before Parliament as a breach 
pf its privileges ?— It is ; in a former letter he makes an allusion to a question 
being brought before the House, but that relates to depriving Mr. Quin of the 
office ; but that is the first intimation I had of his intention to bring it before 
the House in its present shape. 

State what was the date of that former letter ? — [The witness referred to his 
letters.] These letters are very voluminous, and I cannot make out the passage 
I allude to, but I am sure it is in one of the letters I have before me ; in that 
letter he says, that he has the means, through a Member of this House, whom 

. he 
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he mentions, of bringing the matter before the House, so as to deprive Mr. 
Quin of the office of custos rotulorum. , T . , 

Do you recollect the date of that letter?— I do not; every letter I received 
from Sir. Grady, I have before me, but in which particular letter that passage 
is to be found, 1 cannot make out. , 

You are requested to examine the letters, and to find in what letter that passage 
is contained ? — [The witness examined them .] — I have found it ; the date of the 
letter is Boulogne, September 2?th ; this is the first letter I received from Mr. 
Grady rejecting the proposal ; in this letter is this passage, “ I have the means, 
through Sir Robert Wilson, of bringing the whole matter before the House of 
Commons, from the purchase of the peerage to the sale of an office ministerial 
to justice, and that for corrupt purposes.” . 

Is there any thing in that letter hut what relates to the transaction now before 
the House ?— I do not conceive that there is. 

The witness was directed to read the letter. 

The witness read the letter as follows : 



0 



96. 



“ My Dear Carew, Sunday, 27th September 1818. 

“ I deeply regret that my judgment does not concur with your’s, 
as to the arrangement resulting from your interview with Quin— he 
has now pushed his views to an excess of corruption so degrading 
that if Tom acceeds to it, I don’t know how he can ever pretend 
to the character of a freeman or a gentleman. — And what will he 
o-et? .€.200 a year; enough to keep a pair of horses— better go 
en foot for ever.— And how is he to get it?— why, as Quin pleases 
— he must apply to Quin half-yearly ; Quin will see how his registry- 
stands, before he orders payment, and if by the fallacy of causes 
the registry should be diminished, Quin will say he is released. 
But how can it be enforced ? You know that it would not bear the 
test of a court of law, as being corrupt ; and it will come in the end 
to what it is now', a question of honour. — Certainly there was mis- 
management in the beginning ; but a man, by supposing or listening 
to a compromise, does not forfeit his main right, and therefore the 
question stands still upon the promise. — My God ! if Quin did not 
feel that he made the promise, why did he temporize ? why did 
he solicit a corrupt compromise to discharge it ? 

“ Tom must by this time, under your advice and that of his other 
friends, be determined upon one thing or other — it this arrangement 
takes place, therefore, I shall be silent for ever, but never satisfied. 

“ My own claims upon Quin are irresistible, and I wish it had been 
left to me from the beginning ; but still, perhaps, it is not too late. 
I therefore enclose you a letter for him, urging those claims as 
personal to myself; and that letter shall be followed by a printed 
published statement, which I have prepared, and which must bring 
him into the field with me. — You know he has already made the 
offer to advance and to meet me. 

“ If the acceptance of the arrangement be not determined upon, 
I request of you to let him have the enclosed letter with as^little 
delay as possible. Your’s truly, Tho s Grady. 

“ I think you should go down and have a meeting of Tom’s 
friends ; and, at that meeting, let the ultimatum be decided upon. 

if I think it may be competent to Tom to tell Quin this : I have 
the dominion over the tenantry ; and that I, having claims of my 
own upon him, which I feel irresistible, will not be a consenting 
party to this arrangement. - . 

“ I have the means, through Sir Robert Wilson, of bringing the 
whole matter before the House of Commons ; from the purchase of 
the peerage to the sale of an office ministerial to justice, and that 



for corrupt purposes. 

“ As to Tom’s fighting him, I see now no express necessity for 
it. — He may say that I have taken the matter up upon claims 
antecedent to his, and as those must first be disposed of, he is 
afraid of offending me by taking any step until I shall have vindicated 
myself by taking the course I propose ; which, in the order of time 
and obligation, is prior to his.” 
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Mr. Smyth.]— This was in reply to my letter of the 21st of September? 

W hat was the date of the receipt of the letter ?— I cannot state that : the letter’ 
does not inform me when I received it, but I presume very early in October. 

The witness delivered in the letter. 

\ ou do not know the time that you received that letter ? — I do not indeed. 
1 presume, if the Dublin post-mark is visible upon it, it will tell. I should 
think it must have been early in October, previous to my going down to 
Timenck, I must have received it. I think there are both the London and 
Dublin post-marks. 

You received it before you went down to Limerick?— I think I must. 

T? S s » bse q u ent to your going to Limerick that you had the conversation 
with Mi. Maunsell and Mr. Darby O’Grady r— Yes, in the town of Limerick. 

At the time that you had that conversation with Mr. Maunsell and Mr. Darby 

0 Grady, you had no intimation whatever of an intention to proceed before 
rarhament ?— -Not to take this proceeding ; the proceeding alluded to was to 
deprive Mr. Quin of the office, which I conceive that passage does mean : but 
the communication I have, respecting his intention to bring the question of a 
letter 1 ° f prlVI ege before ParIiament > I was not aware of, until the subsequent 

Do you recollect any further communication you had with Mr. Grady re- 
specting bringing this proceeding before Parliament?— I received a variety of 
letters, and all ot them alluded more or less to it. 

Do the letters in your hand allude entirely to this transaction ?— Really I can. 
not say ; it is some time since I have read those letters ; they are of a most 
voluminous nature, closely written, and the contents multifarious, I believe, 
but 1 cannot take upon me to say what are the contents of those letters, unless 

1 read them over. 

Have you read any of these letters since you were summoned as a witness ? 

1 have. 

Cannot you from your recollection say, whether they refer entirely to this 
subject ? I cannot say entirely, but I think every letter does more or less refer 

Did the letter that you wrote to Mr. Grady the father, giving an account of 
your communications with Mr. Quin, describe his conduct in the transaction 
in such a manner as naturally to call for the compliments which Mr. Grady has 
paid you m the first part of his letter which you have read ? — I conceive not ; 

1 was much surprised at the manner in which Mr. Grady complimented me. 

Do you recollect whether you wrote any letter to Mr. Grady the father, 
giving an account of your communications with Mr. Quin, other than those 
letters wluch have been given in, dated the 2 1st and 23d of September?— I 
cannot give a positive answer to that ; I believe I replied to almost all of Mr. 
Grady s letters ; the House see what a bulk they are ; and I cannot say whether 
\ wrote any others but those of that date, but 1 suppose I must. I rather think 
that 1 dul not write any letter intermediate between the 23d of September and 
the Jth or 10th of October, giving him an account of my proceedings in 
Limenck and at Adare. 6 

Was it possible, by the course of the post, that Mr. Grady could have received 
any letter from you subsequent to those of the 21st and 23d of September 
when he wrote upon the 27th of September from Boulogne ?— No, I conceive 
not ; quite impossible. 

The witness was directed to read the letters. 

A letter read, addressed to Thomas Grady, Esq. dated the 21st of 
September 1818. 

“ ■ Dear ’ r ° m > “ 46, Baggot-st. Sep' 21" 1818. 

“ Rather than delay one post, I shall write you a short and hurried 
account of my interview with Quin ; it is now six o'clock, and 
1 have only just returned. — I went as Tom’s friend, to know his 
determination, of which he had already apprized me by letter. — He 
said that he had all along made up his mind to appoint Smyth, and 
had apprized all parties of it — that the appointment was to be 

during 
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during pleasure — that it was explicitly understood that Smyth was 
to pay £. 200 to Tom — and that on his failing to do so, he was to 
be deprived of his office — that Tom was to enjoy this out of the 
office so long as he and Quin continued friends ; which he explained 
by stating, that Tom’s interest in the county was to be at his disposal. 

. — Our interview lasted for more than an hour, at Goold’s, near 
Stillorgau ; but this is the substance of it. He, as he did in his letter 
to you, denied a promise altogether ; and said that the first proposal 
for an arrangement came from Tom, which I believe to be the 
case — at all events Tom waved his strong grounds of a promise of 
not being disturbed by sending D. O’Grady to know if he, Quin, 
would secure personally the c£.200; thereby admitting that such 
an arrangement was admissible. I told him I could not give any 
answer — that I should write to Tom by this post, and would com- 
municate his answer as soon as I got it. I have written to Tom, to 
advise him to accept of the proposed arrangement, as under all the 
circumstances, and considering the way the thing has been managed, 
the best that could be done. — Quin has played his cards well ; he splits 
the office, and thus secures two interests. Tom is at liberty at any 
time to break off, and give his interest as he likes, or relinquish the 
e£.&00 a year. I told Tom that I thought his answer to me should be 
that ; the impression on his mind as to the promise is still the same — 
and that he cannot give a decisive answer as to abandoning it, or ac- 
cepting of the proposed arrangement on the terms offered, till he hears 
from you ; it certainly is necessary that you should be a party to it — 
so let me know your sentiments with as little delay as you can. — 
Quin admitted that the terms of future support were not specified 
before, but he insisted that they must have been virtually under- 
stood among men of the world, as meaning that he was free 
from all obligation if he parted with a portion of his patronage, he 
should have a quid pro quo. — He leaves town about Friday next — 
and hopes to meet Tom on as good terms as ever. — I have given 
you but a feint and hurried outline of all that passed — but it is the 
substance of what he proposes. — There was no preventing Smyth’s 
appointment. Is Tom then to fight him, or take his offer? — I am 
for the latter — it is hard as to the disposal of Tom’s interest, which 
Quin expects will be cordial and strenuous — and so it should be if 
given at all. — Quin and I are to meet to-morrow, to draw up 
a minute of what passed, as I thought it better not to trust anything 
to memory. — I should have done it on the spot, but that I should 
not have had to do it and write to you and Tom. — I hope you will 
be satisfied with what has taken place. — I shall still go to Limerick 
if Tom has occasion for me. 

“ Adieu, my dear Tom. Your’s, ever truly, Carew Smyth.” 



* Letter read, addressed to Thomas Grady, Esq. dated September « L etter re f er red to, 
23d, 1818. page 3. 

“ My dear Tom, 46, Baggot-st. Sep r 23'', 1818. 

“ I was so hurried to get my letter of the 21” sent off time enough 
for that day’s post, that I fear it was scarcely legible ; yet I trust 
you made it out. I had heard from Casey, that he saw a letter from 
Quin, dated from Shrewsbury, desiring Smyth to meet him here, 
that he might receive his appointment in due form ; I also received 
a letter from him from Bangor to the same effect ; I therefore at 
once saw that, what I apprehended from the moment I read his 
first letter to you ; his mind was made up, and coute qui coute, he 
would appoint Smyth ; it was quite idle therefore to expect that any 
thing I could say would shake liis resolution. On Monday morning, 
before I went out to Quin, I received a letter from Tom, saying, 
that his friends thought that as some discussion had taken place 
below about the £.200 a year, that Quin should be again applied to 
about it; this perfectly accorded with my own sentiments, for the 
96. reasons 
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Oew Smyth, reasons I before mentioned, viz. that the moment Tom was apprized 

— — . that Quin contradicted to him as to the alleged promise, he had one 

of three courses to take, either call him out, stand on his legal rights, 
if he should be advised that he had them, or make the best terms he 
could by way of compromise ; the first he did not pursue ; the 
second would be imprudent, even if he had a good cause, which it 
appears from Pennefather’s opinion he has not ; the third therefore 
■was the only one left open for him at this stage of the business. At 
our interview, I told him I came to know his determination ; he at 
first was a good deal agitated, but this soon subsided. I let him 
take the lead, as I did not wish that any proposition for the com- 
promise should come from me. After going over almost precisely 
the same grounds as with you in London, "he then explained his 
intentions, which he said in a very determined tone, were final and 
not to be altered, and such as he had entertained from the beginning, 
viz. to appoint Smyth to the office during pleasure, on condition that 
he paid lorn .£. 200 a year ; and added that in return he expected 
Tom to continue politically connected with him in the county. 
I confess after what had occurred, I think Tom has come oft’ very 
well, and were it not that his political connection with him was made 
a sine qua non, I should have advised Tom to give a decided answer 
at once, and accept of the proposed arrangement, but I think it is 
a duty he owes you, to consult with you on such a material point, 
whether you think such a sacrifice worth the .£.200 a year. I have 
no hesitation in giving my opinion, particularly after Standish 
O’Grady’s letter, that he ought to accept of it, and pledge himself 
to support Quin ; for I do not see how he well could receive the 
profits of a place in his patronage, and oppose him in the county. 
It would be too romantic a notion to expect that Quin would sub- 
mit to it, particularly as he sees that he is not always sure of being 
on a bed of roses. I observed to Quin, that I thought it a hard 
case if lom were to forfeit the £. 200 a year, because he refused to 
transfer his interest to any one Mr. Q. named, when he himself 
should cease to be a candidate for the county ; — and though I told 
him my intention was not to argue any point with him, but to report 
his intentions to Tom, that he might act accordingly, yet I suggested 
to him the propriety of not requiring Tom’s support to the extent 
he asked, as I thought it would only lay the seeds of future dissen- 
tions but he still persisted that it was a most reasonable request, 
and that to obtain a compliance with it, he proposed to part with a 
valuable portion of his patronage, the only one annexed to the office 
of Gustos. — What I said made some impression on his mind — for he 
called on me, accompanied with Goold, early the next morning, and 
said that on debating with himself, he thought it would be better 
the only pledge Tom now should give, would be to support him so 
long as he. stood for the county— but that how his interest should be 
disposed of on future events, should be left open for future discus- 
sion — ks possibly ne cause of difference might arise. — I told him 
frankly I did not comprehend him— that I saw his object, as 
I thought, was to make Tom his dependent, and if so, I thought it 
better that he should avow it he started at this, and said he had 
no such intention — that he never should take it ill of Tom if he 
refused to support himself or any friend of his ; yes, said I, bqt 
would you not punish him for so doing, by stopping his annuity ? 

and thus we argued in a circle for a considerable time : 

Tom should certainly support him as long as he is a candidate, if he 
enters into the arrangement.— After he" left me, I enclosed to him 
my minute of what had passed — which I hope to have room to tran- 
scribe — he brought it to me late in the day, on his way to the 
country. — Except what you will perceive, he made no alteration 
in it, and admitted, in Goold’s presence, which Goold said he would 
at all times testify, that it was perfectly correct ; — he declined 
signing it, on account I believe of 'the alarm you created in his mind 

about 
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about breaking up the office — he notified to me that he just executed Carew Smyth, 
Smyth’s appointment ; who left town last night, and hoped I would E, 1- 

would write to Tom to deliver him up the records'} this I declined v 

doing, saying, that if he abandoned the 2 first grounds above 
mentioned, and adopted the arrangement, I presumed he would 
have no objection to do so ; but that having advised him to postpone 
his determination till he heard from you. I could not now advise 
him to part with the records, as in case he had recourse to law he 
should keep them. — To this he acquiesced — blit hoped no time 
would be lost, so as matters might be settled one way or another before 
the sessions ; and that should any vexatious opposition be given, 
so as to embarrass his officer, he should consider the arrangement 
altogether at an end.— I pledged myself to write to him the moment 
I heard from you ; and would then give him a decisive answer. — 

I never liked the idea of keeping the records, as we all agreed that 
Tom could not go to law ; and if it takes the course of an affair of 
honour it would be paltry to do it, and only subject Tom to be 
spoken ill of. — Lose not a moment in writing to me, if you have not 
done it already. 



Minute of Conversation, kc. kc. — (A Copy.) 

“ Mr. C. S. stated, that he waited on Mr. Q. as the friend of T. G. 
to know his determination as to the appointment of C. P. Mr. Quin 
stated that he had determined on appointing Mr. R. S. to that 
office, during pleasure, upon an express understanding that Mr. Thos. 

W. G. was to receive £. 200 out of the profits of the office, and that 
on any failure, or want of due punctuality on the part of Mr. R. S. 
in paying this yearly sum to Mr. T. W. G. that Mr. R. S. should 
be dismissed from the office. — Mr. Q. further stated, that he 
expected that Mr. T. W. G. should continue politically connected 
with him in the Co Lim k so long as he continued to receive 
the £. 200 a year out of the office ; but that Mr. Tho* W. G. was 
at perfect liberty at any time to relinquish the £.200 a y. and 

separate from Mr. Quin’s. 

• ' fepoce of » his political interest - a s - he pleased . — Mr. C. S. stated 

that he should immediately communicate the above to Mr. T. W. G. 
whom he should at the same time advise not to come to any 
decision till he had consulted with his father, but should request of 
him to come to a determination of accepting or rejecting the above 
arrangement as speedily as possible, after being made acquainted 
with his father’s sentiments, which determination should be commu- 
nicated by Mr. C. S. to Mr. Quin. 

“ I shall wait with anxious expectation, my dear Tom, to know 
your sentiments on this trying occasion. I hope sincerely you will 
not be dissatisfied with what has been done ; with such a man it is 
hard to know how to act. Hitherto he appears to have pursued 
his own course steadily, and I am inclined to think will persevere to 
the end ; and that should the terms he offers not be accepted, that 
. he will stand a shot, and probably return it. He has availed himself 
of want of due management in the early part of the business, and 
now dictates the terms of peace. I think they are hard } but still 
think that they should be accepted ; and if accepted at all, accepted 
with openness, cheerfulness, and a good grace. As times go, many 
persons will think that, in an interested point of view, he has sold 
his freeholders well. The O’Gradys will of course disapprove of it, 
but that is to be expected. Should you think that his honour will 
be compromised, which I do not, and that he ought to call Quin 
out, I shall go to Limerick, and stay with him till the last. 

“ With kindest love to my aunt, I remain, dear Tom, 

“ Your’s truly, Carew Smyth” 

A Letter read, addressed to Thomas William Grady, Esq. dated 21st Letter referred to, 
September 1818. * page 3. 

. 96. F “ My 
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Carem Smylh, 




[The copy here and at 
torn and mutilated.] 



My Dear Tom, 4>6, Baggott-street, Sep. 21", 1818. 

“ I have only just returned from Stillorgan, where I saw Quin, and 
have but a few moments, as the post will soon be going out, to tell 
you the result of my interview. I told him I came on your part to 
know his determination as to the appointment to the office ; he said 
he had long made up his mind as to giving it to Smyth, and had 
apprized you, your father, and every one who had spoken to him, of 
such his determination. He altogether differed from you, as to the 
construction you put on the conversation about not disturbing you, 
and therefore not bound by any promise to you, but he did consider 
himself bound to Smyth ; however he still adhered to the arrange- 
ment which he proposed to you, of giving you £. 200 a year out of 
the office, which he secures by appointing Smyth during pleasure ; 
and an explicit understanding with him, that on his failing to pay 
you that sum, he is to be dismissed. He further added, that this 
latter arrangement was proposed on the express understanding that 
you were to remain on the same terms as heretofore, and that your 
interest in the county was to be at his disposal. I said I was not 
prepared to give him any answer as to your compliance or rejection 
of this arrangement ; that I would communicate with you if possible 
this night, and let him have your answer as shortly as I could. He 
expects to remain here till about Friday, as he does not expect that 
his carriage will be repaired sooner, so perhaps I may have your 
answer time enough to communicate it to him here. I think your 
answer should be somewhat to this effect, — that you still retain the 
same impression of the conversation with Mr. Q. and that you still 
think it amounted to a promise of not disturbing you ; and that you 
do not think yourself at liberty to accept of the proposed arrange- 
ment, coupled as it is with a promise of future political support, till 
you consult your father ; and that as soon as you hear from him you 
will give him, through me, a decisive — — — — 



not think can be considered as an absolute promise — posing of 
the place ; all that passed afterwards on — — too vague to 
throw further light on the case — at Mr. Fitzgerald’s you first 
proposed that some — should be made for you. This arrange- 
ment — cated to you at Alp’s ; you then indignantly — — 
but wished for £. 300 a year ; the interview — — you then 

terminated without auy thing being — instead of then fastening 
on him, and insisting — — on performance of his promise, which 
he plainly told you he had not made, and certainly would not keep ; 
you send C. O. G. to know if he would secure the £. 200 a year, 
thereby admitting that if he would secure it satisfactorily, you would 
acquiesce. This he now does, though not in the most secure and 
satisfactory manner, yet in a manner as secure and satisfactory as 
you could well under all the circumstances expect ; and as to the 
clog he tacks to it, of future support, though as he admits not before 
specified, yet wrong in that it must have been virtually under- 
stood : supposing he is right, that he is not bound by promise, (and 
in some measure you have sanctioned that construction by discussing 
the proposed arrangement) why should he part with a portion of 
his patronage, without expecting support — — * — — 



— sanction for disposing of your interest in the county, so as shall 
be most for your advantage. I assure you I did all I could to get 
better terms for you ; but could not, as Smyth’s appointment was 
absolutely determined on, and I believe in fact made out. I shall 
write to-morrow to your father, to know his sentiments. I still assure 
that I shall go to Limerick if you want me, but I hope you shall 
not. Your’s, Carew Smyth. 



What was the alternative referred to in your second letter to Mr. Thomas 
Grady, which the petitioner did not pursue ? — I stated, that he had one of three 
courses to take either call him out, stand on his legal rights if he should be 

advised 
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advised that he had them, or make the best terms he could by way of com- 
promise. 

The meaning you had in writing that, was, that Mr. Pennefather had given 
a legal opinion, that Mr. Quin had a right to dispossess him of the office ? — Yes ; 
Mr. Thomas William Grady had by ray desire consulted Mr. Pennefather as to 
his rights, or rather as to Mr. Quin’s right of removing him ; he told me when 
he came to Dublin, that Mr. Pennefather gave him an opinion in his favour, and 
against Mr. Quin’s rights ; I shortly after that saw Mr. Pennefather, and I asked 
had he given him such an opinion ; he told me that he had, that he thought the 
decision of the twelve Judges of Ireland, in the case of the King against O’Grady, 
had made an alteration in the law, and that the impression upon his mind was 
that now the custos rotulorum had not a right to remove the clerk of the peace! 
Mr. Thomas Grady had mentioned to me in his letter, which I have here now, 
from London, that Mr. Quin had told him, if he could get any loop-hole to 
escape out of, he would be glad to escape through it, and to avoid appointing 
Mr. Richard Smyth ; and Mr. Quin also added, as I collected from Mr. Grady’s 
letter, “ perhaps I have no such right ; perhaps I could get the opinion of 
counsel, that I have not.” I saw this to be a favourable opportunity, as I thought 
of providing him with an excuse ; and I wrote to Mr. Grady in France, that 
Mr. Pennefather would give me that opinion in writing when I should call upon 
him for it. He wrote to me shortly afterwards, to desire by all means I should 
get that opinion ; and he thought Mr. Quin would then at once avail himself of 
that, and not persevere in his intention of disturbing his son. I directed a short 
case to be prepared for Mr. Pennefather’s opinion ; and when he came to give 
his opinion in writing, and considered the matter more maturely, he did not give 
it in any thing like such strong terms as he had before. The opinion and the 
case I have here with me ; the opinion is very short. 

The witness read the opinion, dated September the 10th, 1818, as 
follows : — 

CASE. 

“ The late Lord Muskerry was Custos Rotulorum of the County 
Limerick, and as such duly appointed Thomas William Grady, Esq. 
Clerk of the Peace of said county, which office he continued to 
hold up to the time of Lord Muskerry’s decease, upon which event 
the Honourable Wyndham Quin was appointed Custos Rotulorum of 
said county. 

Mr. Grady apprehends that Mr. Quin intends to endeavour to 
remove him from the office of Clerk of the Peace, which he still 
continues to hold. 

You are therefore, on the part of Mr. Grady, requested to advise, 
whether, as the law now stands resting upon the late decisions in 
this country, you are of opinion that Mr. Quin, the Custos Rotulorum 
of the County of Limerick, has the power to remove Mr. Grady 
from the office of Clerk of the Peace in said County.” 

“ Until the case of the Attorney-General v. Carmichael, the 
Crown had been, as I apprehend, uniformly in the habit of appointing 
to the office of the clerk of the peace. That case, of that of the 
Attorney-General v. Ferguson, (for I do not recollect in which of 
the two the judgment of the court was given) was decided on this 
principle, that by the common law, the Custos Rotulorum had, by 
virtue of his office the right of appointing to that of clerk of the 
peace ; and in that decision the Crown has since acquiesced, for 
nearly a period of twenty years. The last case of the Attorney- 
General v. O’Grady, (I speak now of the judgment of the Exchequer 
Chamber) goes entirely to overturn one of the grounds, on which 
the case of the Attorney-General v. Ferguson was rested ; and if 
the majority of the court be well-founded in their opinions as 
to the right of the Crown to appoint to the office of clerk of the 
pleas in the court of Exchequer, tlie right of the custos to appoint 
to the office of clerk of the peace, must at least be considered as not 
altogether decided and settled. Whether the other ground, pn which 
the right of the custos was put (and which I dp not consider to have 
been shaken by the decision in the case of the Attorney-General v. 

9®* O’Grady) 
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Carew Smyth, O’Grady) be sufficient to maintain it, I certainly think is questionable. 

• £s? ' j I am not now quite prepared to say how it ought to be decided ; 

' but this I think, that Mr. O’Grady may be very well justified in 

considering the question as not settled ; and if he shall deem it 
adviseable to try the question, he should retain the possession of the 
office, and not deliver up the records to the appointee of Mr. Quin. 
If the right of appointment be in the custos, Mr. Quin could — 
on the death of Lord Muskerry, to the office. 

Belmont, Sept. 10, 1818. Richard Pennefather. 

You stated that you had no interview whatever with Mr. Grady in Dublin ; 
that you had not seen Mr. Grady for three years previously to the interview 
with Mr. Quin ? — Yes ; I mean Mr. Grady the elder. 

Did you hear that Mr. Grady the elder had arrived at Liverpool ? — No. 

If Mr. Grady the elder had arrived at Liverpool between the 17th and 28th 
of August, and had had an interview with any friends of his son on the subject 
of this appointment ; do you think it possible that you should not have heard of 
it ? —I am pretty sure I must have heard of it ; I know to what the Honourable 
Member alludes. Mr. Grady did, in a letter to Mr. Quin, apprise him that he 
was summoned by his family to Liverpool ; that was a ruse de guerre ; he never 
went to Liverpool, nor I believe had any intention of going there ; he imme- 
diately left London, at least I am almost positive from his letters, he left London 
and returned directly to France, and did not proceed to Liverpool at all, nor 
never had any intention of it, although he stated that he had. 

At what period did you first hear that Mr. Grady senior, had been imposing 
upon Mr. Quin, by leading him to believe that it was his intention to proceed 
to Dublin and afterwards that he had been in Dublin ? — I never understood that 
he had intimated that he intended to go to Dublin or was in Dublin. 

At what period did you first hear that Mr. Grady had had recourse to what 
you call a ruse de guerre? — I received this letter dated Dover, Monday evening 
17th of August ; it has the London mark of the 19th, and I suppose I must have 
received it in three days afterwards, the usual course of the mail to Dublin. 
This letter contains a copy of one he wrote to Mr. Quin, and in that letter he 
admits his intention of going to Dublin ; I have not read the letter through, but 
I think he does mention that it is a ruse de guerre ; it refers to the conversation 
which took place between Mr. Quin and Mr. Grady, in London. 

In that letter does he apprise you of his intention to have recourse to this ruse 
de guerre ? — This letter contains a copy of one he wrote to Mr. Quin ; in which 
letter to Mr. Quin he told him he was then summoned by his family to Liverpool, 
and I collected from that, and I believe he mentioned too, that it was a mere 
feint; I had received a letter dated August the 16th, from London, giving an 
account of his interview ; I received this, dated the following day, from Dover. 

Did he write to you a letter dated the 17th of August from Dover ? — He did; 
I have that letter in my hand. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in, and two letters being shown to him, 
he was asked. 

Do you believe that those are the hand-writing of Mr. Grady senior ? — Yes, 
both of them. 

The first of these letters is dated Monday the 17th of August, Suffolk-street ; 
is not that the day on which Mr. Grady dated a letter which you received shortly 
afterwards from Dover? — Yes, August 17th. 

This is the first paragraph of the letter to which you have just been referred 
“ My letters which I have received this morning, are so peremptory, that I am 
obliged forthwith to set out for Liverpool, without knowing for what ; nothing ; 
shall shake my determination.” The second of these letters is dated London, 
28th August, addressed to Mr. Quin ; “ My dear Wyndham, though you seem 
to have taken some pains to stop my route altogether, in a letter which was 
handed to me by Carew Smyth, I cannot avoid asking you, what there was in 
my note to induce you,” and so forth; did you, during that interval, namely, 
between the 17th and 28th of August, hand to Mr. Grady senior, any letter from 
Mr. Quin ? — Hand to him, no ; I sent him a letter by post. I have already 
stated, that I have not seen Mr. Grady for three years. 

Do you think it possible, that subsequently to the 17th of August, Mr. Grady 

• was 
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Was at Liverpool?— I am almost confident he was not; I have not the most 
distant idea that he was there. 

Speaking of the friends of his son, he states, in the letter dated the 28th 
August, “ they had no business with me that might not as well have been trans- 
acted by letter, and I am returning with the utmost speed, and have not time to 
discuss some points in your letter do you think it possible, Mr. Grady senior, 
could have had any communication with the friends of Mr. Grady junior, upon 
this subject ? — I am pretty sure not ; the letter explains very fully Iris reasons 
for making that feint, and describes it as a feint all through. 

Have you any letter for Mr. Grady, dated on or about the 28th of August, 
which leads you to conclude that he was not in London at that period ? — I have 
one letter from him dated the 20th August, another the 25th, another the 28th. 

From what place is the letter of the 28th dated ? — Boulogne sur Mer. 

Then you have in your possession, one letter from Mr. Grady, dated from 
Dover on the 17th of August, and another letter from Boulogne on the 28th 
of August ? — Yes, and several intermediate ones ; there is a letter dated August 
20th, from Boulogne. 

Do you recollect having forwarded any letter from Mr. Quin, to Mr. Gradv, 
between the 17th and the 28th of August ? — I do. 

How was that letter sent ? — By post. 

You are certain you had no personal meeting with Mr. Grady, between the 
17th and the 28th of August? — Certainly I have not seen Mr. Grady, I believe, 
for the last three years, nor had any communication whatever but by letter. 

Did you, during your interview at Stillorgan and in Dublin, with Mr. Quin, 
directly or indirectly, communicate to Mr. Quin, any threat of a personal nature, 
or of an appeal to Parliament ? — Most certainly not. 

Did you communicate to Mr. Quin your intention of transmitting to Mr. 
Grady the propositions, as you have stated them, of Mr. Quin, which you have 
committed to paper? — Most certainly ; Mr. Quin desired that I should. It 
appears by my letter to Mr. Goold, that I mentioned that I had, as Mr. Quin 
desired, communicated a copy of this minute to both father and son. 

Did you ever allow of Mr. Thomas William Grady’s acceptance of the £. 200 
a year, upon the condition proposed by Mr. Quin ?— I beg leave to accompany 
my answer to that with a few observations. I am perfectly aware, that my 
answer to that question will perhaps subject myself to criminal punishment, or 
to the censure of this House. I have no hesitation in answering, that I did, as 
appears from my letter, advise him to accept of it. The motives which influ- 
enced me were these : I have already stated the near connection of this young 
man to me, the manner in which he had been left as it were under my protec- 
tion, it occurred to me, that if I either advised him not to accept of those 
terms, or sent this minute, or Mr. Quin’s proposal, without any observation of 
my own, that it would certainly be rejected ; the consequence of that rejection 
I was apprehensive of. I thought that Mr. Grady, considering the state of 
exasperation he was in with me in Dublin, and the little effect that my influence 
had over him, to induce him to give up the idea of a hostile meeting with 
Mr. Quin, I thought that in case I did not accompany this communication 
with any advice to him, that a personal meeting would take place. In all 
cases, I am sure I should be happy to prevent any such occurrence ; in this 
case most particularly. This young man is only three and twenty years of age, 
he is the father of two children by his late wife, he is the only son of his parents, 
his life was to them of the utmost importance. I had always understood, that 
the gentleman to whom he probably would be opposed in tile field, was a very 
formidable antagonist. I also was aware, that he had determined, honourably 
to himself, to apply whatever he got out of this office to the relief of his 
father’s embarrassments. Influenced by these feelings, and these motives, I 
did sacrifice my judgment to my feelings, and I did advise him, in the manner 
that appears in my letter, to accept of Mr. Quin’s offer. When I gave that 
advice, I declare most solemnly, I did not conceive that I was giving advice, 
which might tend to a breach of the privileges of this House, for those privi- 
leges, as intimately blended with the rights and liberties of my country, I ever 
have had, and trust I ever shall have, the most profound respect. I gave that 
advice, not for the purpose of entering into a foul conspiracy, to disturb the 
peace of any individual, but I gave it for the purpose of restoring between two 
families that peace and harmony which had long subsisted between them. I 
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Came Smyth, put myself forward, and gave that advice, contrary to my first determination, 
Esy. of not doing more than conveying Mr. Quin’s proposal. I am now perfectly 
^ / aware, that in giving that advice I have given offence to this House ; and while 

I acknowledge my error, I hope I may be allowed to accompany that acknow- 
ledgment with the expression of a sincere contrition for it. I must do the 
honourable Member the justice to say, that I do not believe any one of us 
three present at the interview at my house, did contemplate that it was a 
breach of the privileges of this House. 

Before you parted with Mr. Quin, on the 21st, at the interview at Stillofgan, 
had you not agreed with Mr. Quin, that in order to prevent mistakes, a written 
minute of what then passed should be made and settled between you ? — Yes, 

I had. 

Did you wait for that mode of being accurate in your impression, before you 
made a representation of what you conceived to be the purport of that con- 
versation ? — No ; upon that same night I wrote to both father and son. 

Without waiting to reduce that conversation into writing ? — Yes. 

Or taking any steps to ascertain that you were correct in your recollection ? 
— Yes. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

In the early part of your examination, you referred to a letter, which you 
stated to be in your great coat pocket, have you got that letter now ? — This is 
the letter ; it is franked by Mr. Quin ; it is written from Bangor ; franked from 
Holyhead. 

The witness read the letter, dated Bangor, September 16th, 1818. 

“ My dear Sir, Bangor, Sep' 16. 

“ I have had the honor to receive your letter, requesting to see 
me as I pass through Dublin. 

“ I shall always be very happy to see you ; I hope to sail to- 
morrow, and as I propose remaining a few days with Mr. Goold at 
Stillorgan park, I shall have pleasure on receiving you there ; — 
but to prevent any misapprehension, I mention to you that I intend 
immediately appointing Mr. Rich 4 Smyth clerk of the peace for the 
C° of Limerick. I am, dear sir, your’s very truly, 

Carew Smyth, Esq. &c. TV. Wyndham Quin.” 

Did you ever, and when, state to Mr. Grady the petitioner, that the minute 
in question was revised and corrected, approved and testified, by Thomas 
Goold ? — I do not know that I ever expressed myself in those terms. On my 
arrival in Limerick, I showed him, for the first time, the minute, and told him, 
that Mr. Goold had assured me, that he would come forward at any time, and 
testify that Mr. Quin, in his presence, had acknowledged it to be correct. 

The question applied to these words, “ revised, corrected and approved of,” 
did you give Mr. Grady at any time to understand, that the minute had been 
revised and corrected by Thomas Goold ? — Oh, never ; Mr. Goold was merely 
present as accompanying Mr. Quin ; he took no part whatsoever in it. 

The witness was directed to deliver in those letters to which he had 
alluded, forming his correspondence with Mr. Grady, on the subject 
in question. 

Is the bundle of letters now rested upon the bar, referable more or less to 
this subject? — I apprehend so. 

The witness was directed to deliver in that bundle of letters. 

Mr. Smyth.] Those are letters from Thomas Grady the elder, and I believe 
that they all relate, more or less, to the subject about which I have been ex- 
amined, but I cannot say so positively ; they are very voluminous, and it would 
take me some hours to read them all. These letters, in my hand, are letters 
from the petitioner, Thomas William Grady the son. 

Relating to the same subject ? — I believe they do, most of them. 

The witness delivered in the same. 

Have you any other letters about you, referable to the same subject ? — I have 
one short note from Mr. Goold, mentioning when he thought it probable Mr. 
Quin would be in Dublin. — [It was delivered in.] — I have here also a letter, 
previous to my interview with Mr. Quin, from Thomas William Grady the peti- 
tioner, 
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tioner, giving an account of the previous communications and meetings with Mr. Carcu Smyth, 
Quin, and what had passed between them, —[It was delivered in .] — and a state- Esq. 

ment, in the form of a letter, from two gentlemen, one Mr. Carew O’Grady, v -J 

and the other Mr. Alp, containing an account of their interviews with Mr. Quin. 

[It was delivered in.] [The witness was directed to withdraw. 



THOMAS GOOLD, Esq. 
Called in, and Examined. 



. What is your name ? — Thomas Goold. 

Are you one of His Majesty’s counsel at the Irish bar ? — I have had that 
honour about thirteen years. 

Did you accompany the Honourable Wyndham Quin, in the month of 
September last, when he called upon Mr. Carew Smyth? — I did. 

State the conversation that passed at that interview ? — I shall ; I tliink it was 
on Tuesday the 22d of September, I accompanied the Honourable Wyndham 
Quin to Mr. Carew Smyth’s house, being the only time I ever entered that 
house in my life ; and I hope I may be excused, perhaps I am not quite regular, 
in stating, that I disclaim the character of counsel in this transaction, and 
I claim no privileges either for myself or for any other person arising out of 
that character. I accompanied Mr. Quin to the house of Mr. Carew Smyth ; 
I entered that house from a motive, which, if the House will give me leave, 
I shall state. Mr. Carew Smyth had, previously to Mr, Wyndham Quin’s 
arrival at my house on the 19th of September, spoken to me. with such 
earnestness and anxiety to see Mr. Wyndham Quin, that, coupled with reports 
which had reached me from authentic sources, and reports that were universally 
spread, alarmed me exceedingly ; and I thought that Mr. Carew Smyth was 
to be at least the diplomatist in some transaction which might be attended 
with personal misfortune. It had reached my ears over and over again, that 
a hostile message was threatened against Mr. Wyndham Quin ; and for the 
sole object and from the sole motive of being humbly instrumental in pre- 
venting a calamity, which in one event I knew would be fatal to the hap- 
piness of Mr. Wyndham Quin for the remainder of his life, I went to that house 
of Mr. Carew Smyth ; when I entered the room, I thought 1 observed an air of 
surprize in Mr. Carew Smyth’s countenance, and I immediately said, “ Is there 
any thing private, for if so, I shall instantly withdraw on which Mr. Wyndham 
Quin directly said, “ No, Goold, nothing private between Mr. Smyth and me. 
I of course sat down, and so did Mr. Wyndham Quin, Mr. Carew Smyth stand- 
ing, I think with a pen in his hand, at the table : “ Have you received a letter 
from me?” said Mr. Carew Smyth; “I have,” said Mr. Quin; and immediately 
took from his pocket a paper, from the envelope of which, he took out another 
paper, and he began to read, and having taken his eyes off' the paper, Mr. Carew 
Smyth immediately asked him, “ Have you any objection to sign it?” At this 
time, I did not know that there ever was such a document in existence ; Mr. 
Wyndham Quin immediately said, “ I certainly shall not sign it”; “ Surely,” 
says Mr. Smyth, “ that contains the substance, at least, of what passed between 
us yesterday; “ oh, certainly not,” says Mr. Quin, “you have made me here 
bargain for Tommy Grady’s political support, a thing I never dreamt of:” and an 
expression that I never can and never shall forget, was this, “ and that too, in 
a way revolting to my nature.” Mr. Carew Smyth persevered, and I think I have 
stated the thing as it passed. “Mr. Carew Smyth, (said Mr. Quin) “you know, 
or ought to know, that for more than two months, I have been ready and willing 
to give the provision of £. 200 a year upon the office; you know it, that 
I have been ready and willing every day to do it, without condition or 
stipulation; and I now tell you, in the presence of Mr. Goold, that Tommy 
Grady is welcome to have it ; I give it for pure love and affection to him, and 
as the son of an old friend, he is welcome to have it without conditions 
or stipulations ;” on which Mr. Smyth immediately said, “ oh, then perhaps 
we are all right ;” then says he, “ if he votes against you, will you pledge 
yourself that you will not disturb him ?” “I will do no such thing,” said Mr. Quin, 
“I will not hear the thing discussed, I will have no compact upon the subject.” 
Mr. Carew Smyth then said, “ I consider that really, Mr. Quin, equivalent to 
your saying you expect his support ;” “ you may consider it as you please,” 
said Mr. Quin, “ I will make no conditions or stipulations upon the subject.” 
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Thomas Gtiold, “ There is one point more,” said Mr. Smyth, “and that may, perhaps, satisfy 
ns all — of this I am as positive as I am of my identity in this house, — says he, 
' “ Mr. Quin, in case you stand yourself I think Tommy Grady, as a man of 
honour, ought to support you, that I think,” says he ; “upon my word,” says 
Mr. Wyndham Quin, “ he and his father have for twelve or thirteen years voted 
for me, we have hitherto sailed in the same vessel, and I should be very sorry we 
should separate now ;” “ well, but” says Mr. Carew Smyth, “ in case you do not 
stand, will you pledge yourself, that if he votes against your interest, or separates 
his political interest,” I forget the phrase, “ you will not disturb him.” “ I will 
do no such thing, I will enter into no pledge or stipulation ; whether I stand or 
whether I do not stand, Tommy Grady is free to do with his votes as he pleases, 
he is as free as air, and so am I.” Mr. Carew Smyth then said, “ I think your 
refusing to give this pledge is equivalent to your announcing that you expect his 
votes, and I myself tell you, that I cannot recommend to my Cousin,” those were 
his words, “ to be a pensioner on your bounty at your pleasure ; but it is for him 
to choose, and I shall write to him this evening.” The minute that had been 
spoken of, Mr. Quin threw on the table ; from that time to the present I never 
saw it, never read it, never heard it read, never had the contents communicated 
to me, nor, upon my honour, of my own knowledge, am I acquainted with one 
word it contains. I am bound to state what I know, and shall do it without 
partiality or prejudice ; I hope and believe that this has arisen out of miscon- 
ception, and not out of any wilful misrepresentation ; true to the motive and 
object which brought me to that house, I for the first time interfered in this 
conversation ; at that time I was in habits of great intimacy and affection with 
Mr. Carew Smyth, he had gone the same circuit with me ; I hoped he had looked 
up to me as one of the seniors of the bar ; and I would have confided my honour 
and my peace, and my happiness, and the prosperity of my family, to his honour; 
nay more, if I had been guilty of an indiscretion, I would have trusted to his gene- 
rosity ; I interfered, and I addressed him thus: “ My dear Carew,” said I, “ inde- 
pendent of the indelicacy of requiring a pledge from any gentleman who is con- 
ferring a favour, that the party on whom it is conferred may use his interest against 
him, only consider how premature and unnecessary this discussion is ; you are 
anxious for your cousin who opposed Mr. Wyndham Quin ; it is quite right itshould 
be so ; as to Mr. Wyndham Quin standing the next time, I think it is totally out of 
the question, for Lord Mount Earle is very far advanced in life, and to my positive 
knowledge he is in a very bad state of health, so bad, that I have felt it my duty 
to communicate to Mr. Wyndham Quin what I knew upon the subject, and to 
advise him to write to the physician who has been in attendance upon his Lord- 
ship for further information, and he has actually written to him this very day ; 
therefore as to his standing, it is out of the question, and you are supposing, I 
think unfairly, that Mr. Wyndham Quin must oppose your cousin ; now what- 
ever reason he may have to complain of some of the members of that family, I 
know of my own knowledge that he has spoken with great kindness of his oppo- 
nent; and I know more, that he has spoken in terms of affection of his brother;” 
and then hoping to conciliate, I said this, “ you know Mr. Carew Smyth, that 
I have a very considerable property in that part, that I can have a great influ- 
ence in case I choose to exert it. I told your cousin how unhappy I was at 
being obliged to vote against him ; whether I do thus or thus, I have a strong 
feeling towards him and towards a distinguished member of his family ; and I 
hope and trust, that if I urged Mr. Wyndham Quin, he would not refuse me 
a political favour of that description ; therefore in demanding this pledge, you 
are discussing at all events an unnecessary subject.” Mr. Carew Smyth then 
said, “ I shall write to my cousin, it must be his business and not mine.” Mr. 
Quin then immediately said, “ Mr. Carew Smyth, it is right to apprise you, that 
I have actually appointed Mr. Richard Smyth, clerk of the peace ; he goes off 
in the Mail to-night for Limerick ; when he reaches the county of Limerick, he 
will demand the books and papers of the office ; and if they are refused by Mr. 
Grady, I shall consider it as an election on his part to proceed at law.” Mr. Carew 
Smyth said, “ that is very rapid, and I hope you will not think of being so quick ;” 
“ why,” said Mr. Wyndham Quin, “ I am sure I have given time enough ; I had 
pledged myself to Mr. Carew O’Grady, the Uncle of the candidate, who had in- 
terfered for Mr. Thomas William Grady, that I would not make a final arrange- 
ment till my return from England, and I think I have waited long enough:” 
“ Oh,” says Mr. Carew Smyth, “ I beg you will not be quite so rapid, for I would 
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be glad to have some further time upon it says Mr. Wyndham Quin, “ I can- 
not wait, the thing has been held over long enough;” says Mr. Carew Smyth, “ I 
should be glad to hear from Mr. Thomas Grady, at Boulogne.” « I do not know, 
says Mr. Wyndham Quin, “ what Mr. Thomas Grady has to say upon the subject ;” 
and Mr. Carew Smyth made this answer, “he is the father of Thomas William 
Grady;” “that is quite sufficient,” says Mr. Quin, “and whatever time you require 
is granted ;” And on that, Mr. Wyndham Quin and myself departed, and I never 
heard another communication upon the subject, save and except that having 
taxed my memory severely, I think I recollect that Mr. Carew Smyth, either 
that day or the next, some short time afterwards applied to me upon this part 
of the case, whether if Mr. Richard Smith died, the arrangements were to be 
continued ; and I believe I apprised him by letter, written, I recollect, at the 
club in Kildare-street, that I understood it to be a bona fide transaction on the 
part of Mr. Quin, and not an illusory one ; I have kept no copy of my own 
letter; I have not been able to find Mr. Carew Smyth’s letter to me, and I 
state this part of the transaction on not a clear recollection. There is one word 
more, and I have done this narrative ; circumstances had occurred of such a 
nature with respect to Mr. Thomas Grady, of foul attacks on my professional 
existence, by a publication, which the jury condemned to be a libel, that when 
Mr. Wyndham Quin first consulted me, which was immediately upon the elec- 
tion for the County of Limerick, upon this subject, I instantly told him, that 
neither as a friend nor as a barrister, would I take any part in the transaction ; 
that I could not trust my feelings with respect to Mr. Thomas Grady, and I 
declined it entirely, and told him, that with respect to the legal part of the 
business, it ought, in my opinion, to pass through the hands of the Attorney 
General. > J 

Do you state positively, that you never accompanied Mr. Wyndham Quin to 
Mr. Carew Smyth’s, prior to that day when Mr. Wyndham Quin returned the 
minute?— Positively ; positively I never entered his house but once. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin state to you, before he went to Mr. Carew Smyth’s 
house, the object of that interview ? — Never. 

In that interview, did Mr. Wyndham Quin reproach Mr. Carew Smyth for 
having made an inaccurate statement of a previous conversation? — I do not 
think he did. 

The minute delivered in by Mr. Carew Smyth, being shown to the 
witness, he was asked, 

Have . you never seen that ■ document before ? — Never in my life ; I never 
read a line of it; I saw a paper which Mr. Wyndham Quin took out of an 
envelope, but I never read a line of it in my life. 

Did you hear the minute read upon that occasion, or did you hear any 

observations as to an alteration which appears upon the face of the minute ? 

Never, never. 

Di4 you make no observation when Mr. Wyndham Quin was required by 
Mr. Carew Smyth to sign it, to the purport that he, Mr. Wyndham Quin, ought 
not to sign it, being a Member of Parliament, it relating to a division of the 
profits of an office ministerial of justice ?— Never, upon my honour ; and if I 
were capable of this part in the transaction, I ought not to wear His Majesty’s 
gown four and twenty hours, and I hope that is the opinion of the House. 

Have you the letter which Mr. Carew Smyth sent to you, relative to the grant, 
on the supposition of Mr. Richard Smyth’s decease ? — I have it not ; I received 
a notice on Monday the 1st of March, signed Carew Smyth, to produce the 
original letter which the honourable Member alludes to ; and I occupied a great 
part of that evening, and almost the whole of Tuesday evening following, ac- 
companied by a near relative of mine, in the search ; I searched every docu- 
ment I could lay hold of upon the earth, and have not been able to find such 
a one. 

The letter delivered in by Mr. Carew Smyth, addressed to Mr. Goold,' 
was shown to the witness. 

Mr. Goold-2 I have read this copy of a letter, which appears to be addressed, 
“ Dear Goold, and ending “ Carew Smyth.” I have not the remotest recol- 
lection of having received this letter, but I think it is very likely I did ; my 
attention was called solely and exclusively to the point which I was asked to, as to 
the £.200 a year, in case of Mr. Smyth’s decease, and I wrote the answer which 
I suppose Mr. Carew Smyth has produced, for I have preserved no document. 
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Thomas Goold, 




You think you did write an answer ? — I believe I did. 

The letter from Mr. Goold to Mr. Carew Smyth, was shown to the witness. 

Mr. Goold.] I remember this perfectly. 

A letter from Mr. Carew Smyth to Mr. Goold, dated September 23d 1818, 
was again read C supra, page 4>.J 

The answer, dated Sep. 25, 1818, was again read, as follows, 
( vide supra, page 4t.J 

State “ to what paper ” the letter of Mr. Carew Smyth adverted, if it did not 
advert to the minute which had been delivered the preceding day, and which 
you have stated you never read ? — It must have adverted to that minute which 
I never read, never saw, nor never heard read ; but I believe I heard mention 
made at that interview I have stated already, that Mr. Quin read some of it, 
and Mr. Quin stated that he was misrepresented in part of it. I consider it as 
a rejected and adopted document, rejected as to one point, and adopted as to 
others ; the main point brought under my consideration was the provision, my 
object all along being to prevent the fatal consequences that I foresaw would 
follow, if an arrangement did not take place ; my whole mind and soul was 
fixed upon it, and in that spirit my attention was called to it ; that letter was 
delivered to me, if it is the same, which I take for granted it was. 

If you had been there as a friend of Mr. Wyndham Quin, and a professional 
friend, would you have advised Mr. Wyndham Quin to have returned a minute 
into the hands of Mr. Carew Smyth, part of which he rejected, and part of which 
he adopted ; but the whole of which being in the hands of Mr. Carew Smyth, 
would involve Mr. Wyndham Quin in a criminal charge ? — The answer I shall 
give is very short, and very simple ; Mr. Wyndham Quin was precise in rejecting 
part of that as authentic ; and I do protest, that having done so with men of 
honour, there could be no danger with respect to that document. 

Will you point out upon the minute that part which you considered as adopted, 
and that part which was rejected ? — If you please ; I never read it in my life : 
this partlconceive adopted, Mr. Wyndham Quin stated, “ that he had determined 
on appointing Mr. Richard Smyth to that office during pleasure, upon an express 
understanding that Mr. Thomas William Grady was to receive £. 200 a year 
out of the profits of the office ; I considered that adopted, and- that upon failure, 
or want of due punctuality on the part of Mr. Richard Smyth in the payment, 
and so on, Mr. Richard Smyth should be dismissed frcm the office. I consider 
all that to be adopted ; the business of £.200 a year was mentioned in my pre- 
sence, the appointment of Mr. Richard Smyth was talked of in my presence, 
and his dismissal, if he was not punctual in his payment, was mentioned in my 
presence ; but I never saw this document, only as conversation passed in my 
presence ; I consider these things as adopted. Mr. Quin further stated, that 
he expected that Mr. Thomas William Grady should continue politically con- 
nected with him in the county of Limerick, so long as he continued to receive 
the sum of £. 200 a year out of the office ; but that Mr. Thomas William Grady 
was at perfect liberty at any time to relinquish the £. 200 a year, and to-separate 
his political interest from Mr. Quin. Mr. Carew Smyth stated, that he should 
immediately communicate the above to Mr. Thomas William Grady, whom he 
should, at the same time, advise not to come to any decision till he had consulted 
with his father, but should request of him to come to a determination as to 
accepting or rejecting the above arrangement as speedily as possible, after being 
made acquainted with his father’s sentiments, which determination should be 
communicated to Mr. Quin by Mr. Carew Smyth. I have mentioned the parts 
I consider as adopted ; I have distinctly stated that Mr. Wyndham Quin expressed 
his dissent to that part which seemed to import on his reading it, that he stipu- 
lated for political support as a consideration ; from that he expressly dissented, 
and made use of the expression, which I never can nor shall forget, that it was 
a thing revolting to his nature. 

State your reasons for not having read that minute, the minute being the subject 
of discussion during that interview? — I have stated already, and I beg to repeat it,, 
that from the earliest connection I had with Mr. Wyndham Quin on this trans- 
action, I told him distinctly, that I could take no part in it ; at the same time 
I am free to declare, that if I thought Mr. Wyndham Quin, or any other person 
for whom I had an affection and regard, were incautiously and unadvisedly 
making a compact, which was not in a constitutional point of view to be endured, 
I would have interfered, and should have interfered in such a way as Would 
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have prevented my being brought, at great expence and inconvenience, to the 
bar of this house. 

Did you make any objection, during Mr. Wyndham Quin’s perusal of the 
minute, to any part of that minute ? — Never, upon my honour. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin, on going away, part on amicable terms with 
Mr. Carew Smyth ? — He appeared to me to do so. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin appear to be satisfied with the interview ?— Perfectly, 
perfectly. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin, after he left Mr. Carew Smyth, communicate to 
you any part of the preceding conversations he had had with Mr. Carew Smyth? 
— I do not recollect, after the interview, that he did ; but I recollect perfectly 
well, that on Monday the 21st of September, when Mr. Carew Smyth came 
first to my house, at Stillorgan Park, it being the wettest day that almost ever 
came from the heavens, and creating a very extraordinary sensation in my 
mind, that it must have been something very urgent indeed, that brought any 
man out that day ; I perfectly recollect that Mr. Carew Smyth refused my 
invitation to dine and to sleep. Mr. Wyndham Quin and myself being left tete- 
a-tete after the ladies retired, he then did state to me, that he had had an 
interview, as I knew he had had, with Mr. Carew Smyth ; and he did state to 
me, that Mr. Carew Smith began by advancing the legal pretensions to the 
office for his cousin, and that having found Mr. Quin peremptory upon that 
subject, and that he would assert his right, Mr. Carew Smyth was then pretty 
peremptory and explicit, as to an alledged promise made by Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, with respect to the office, and that was one of the grounds of my alarm; 
for I knew perfectly well all along, that it had been the intention of Mr. Thomas 
William Grady to fall back upon this alledged promise, and to avail himself 
of it, if he could, in order by the laws of honour to enforce it, if it were possible ; 
but in that conversation Mr. Wyndham Quin never directly or indirectly alluded 
to nor hinted at one single word about political support. 

Did you hear Mr. Wyndham Quin assign, as one of the motives for granting 
the £. 200 a year to Mr. Thomas William Grady, his embarrassed circumstances ; 
and that it was necessary to do so as an act of charity ? — Never, upon my 
honour ; I heard Mr. Wyndham Quin say this, that Mr. Thomas William 
Grady had represented his circumstances as embarrassed, and had gone so far 
as to say, that if this was taken from him he would blow his brains out ; and 
I heard him say this, that when he offered this, that offer of ^.200 was made 
at the suggestion of another, it never originated with Mr. Quin ; it was 
originated by as respectable a man as any in society ; and Mr. Wyndham Quin 
met me on the day on which it was proposed by Mr. Consadine, who yesterday 
week authorized me to declare it was he who did so, and if it was held necessary 
he would come over to the bar of the House of Commons and prove it. 

After the 23d of September, did you see Mr. Carew Smyth again upon this 
subject ? — Never, to my recollection. 

When did you first hear of the charges being brought against Mr. Wyndham 
Quin? — I think I did early in November; and the moment I heard it, 
I instantly wrote to Mr. Wyndham Quin to defy the villain (were the words) 
to the accusation ; and in my letter to Mr. Wyndham Quin, I believe I stated 
that Mr. Carew Smyth was too honourable a man to misrepresent the transaction. 

When did you see Mr. Wyndham Quin after he had gone to Limerick ? — I saw 
Mr. Wyndham Quin on Tuesday the 22d of December last, at Adare. 

When did you see Mr. Wyndham Quin again ? — I remained with Mr. Wyndham 
Quin until I think the 7th of January ; and I did not see Mr. Wyndham Quin 
again until Friday the 12th of February. 

Was Mr. Wyndham Quin then on his way to England to answer the charges 
now before the House ? — He was on his way to answer the charges, and came 
to my house, and slept at my house. 

You state that Mr. Carew Smyth has always borne an unimpeachable character 
at the bar for probity ? — I believed, at that time, that there was not a man in 
the community to whom I could have looked up for safety and protection in his 
honour, more than in Mr. Carew Smyth. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

If you had been told by the Honourable Member for Limerick, that Mr. Carew 
Smyth had made an inaccurate representation of that conversation which was 

96. supposed 
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Thomas Goold, supposed to be transcribed into the minute, would you have thought it your 
. duty, under all the circumstances, to have remonstrated with Mr. Carew Smyth, 
or to have taken any other measure to expose his conduct? — The moment 
I received an intimation of a Parliamentary enquiry, 1 would have burnt my 
right hand sooner than spoken one word to any one witness on earth. 

How long have you been a King’s counsel ? — I believe about thirteen years ; 
I have been twenty -seven years at the bar. 

What circuit do you go ? — The Munster circuit. 

Are you not the senior counsel upon that circuit ?— I am not the senior in 
point of precedence ; there are many above me ; but I believe the Right 
Honourable Member alludes to my station upon the circuit. If it be not vanity 
to say so, I stand pretty high. 

How long have you been acquainted with Mr. Quin? — Since his earliest 
infancy. 

Have you been professionally consulted by Mr. Quin ? — Uniformly, except in 
this transaction. 

A question arose, quite unconnected with the subsequent transaction, as to 
the legal right of the custos rotulorum to appoint to the office of clerk of the 
peace ? — So I understood. 

Did you give any opinion upon that point ? — Directly or indirectly, never j 
but advised Mr. Quin to consult His Majesty’s Attorney General. 

Your motive for declining to give any opinion upon that point arose from the 
circumstance of a libel having been published upon you, in which Mr. Grady 
appeared to have been concerned ? — Exactly so ; I did not choose to trust 
myself upon such a subject, and I hope it will appear natural in any man of 
honour. If this had been attended with the removal of Mr. Thomas William 
Grady, the world would have attributed his removal to my influence ; and that 
would have been traced to an hostility, which I think would have been considered 
a mean motive ; and therefore, for this and other reasons, I positively and 
expressly declined any interference either as a friend or a barrister. 

State to the House, the purport of any conversation that had passed between 
you and Mr. Carew Smyth, previously to the interview which took place at 
Stillorgan, on the 21st of September? — 1 arrived at my house at Stillorgan, on 
Wednesday, the 19th of August, from my circuit, and I had not been in town 
many days, when riding in and passing Mr. Carew Smyth’s house, I met him ; 
he asked me, with apparently great emotion, where he could direct to Mr. 
Wyndham Quin, for that he had something very particular to communicate to 
him ; I told him, as the fact was, that I did not know where he was, that I had 
not heard of him, or from him for some time. In a few days after that, I met 
him again, and he repeated his enquiry with apparently still greater anxiety, and 
he added, that he hoped I would not lose one hour in appi'ising him of Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin’s arrival. I received, after that, a note from him to the same purport 
and effect, and I met him a fourth or a fifth time, and he again asked me if I had 
heard from Mr. Wyndham Quin, if I could tell him where he was, as he had 
something very particular indeed to communicate to him, and he added very 
significantly, “ I think I will convince him he cannot disturb my cousin Tommy 
Grady.” I said, “ My dear Sir, for God’s sake, do not let you and myself 
suffer this thing to go further.” My whole mind was fixed upon this hostile 
message ; in one event, I knew that Mr. Quin would be a miserable man for the 
rest of his life.” And I said, “ We are old circuit-going barristers together, 
for God’s sake, let us prevent any thing like mischief between these people.” 
He said, “ Oh, I think I will satisfy Mr. Quin that he cannot disturb him j it 
is out of the question so I departed. I had received a letter from Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin, stating, that he would be at Colonel Hanmore’s, at Hardwicke, 
Shropshire, and naming the particular day. I immediately apprised Mr. Carew 
Smyth that I had received this letter, and gave him the address ; and when 
Mr. Wyndham Quin arrived, I believe I was the person who either wrote or 
mentioned to Mr. Carew Smyth that he had arrived. 

Coupled with the reports you had previously heard, did your communications 
with Mr. Carew Smyth, those communications that took place previously to the 
21st of September, leave an impression on your mind, tnat an hostile message 
was not improbable ? — Not only an impression, but a conviction that it would 
follow ; and that Mr. Smyth was to be the diplomatic bearer of that message. 
I do not say that he was the person to go out as a friend j I do not mean that. 

In 
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In what room of- your house was it at Stillorgan, that the interview between Thomas Goold, 
Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth took place? — In my study. £*/. 

Were there the means in that room of committing to writing, the purport of ' ^ 

the conversation which took place between Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth, 
tlvt ^ beeU thought desirable?— Oh, certainly ; I am perfectly satisfied of 

That there were pen ink and paper ? — Certainly. 

What date is referred to? — Monday the 21st of September, which I have 
described as a most inclement day at my country house, about four Irish miles 
from Dublin. 

If it has been stated to the House, that in the course of Tuesday the 22d of 
September, you were twice at Mr. Carew Smyth’s house, once at eleven o’clock 
in the morning, and the second time at half-past three, when this conversation 
took place with respect to this memorandum ; is that statement correct or not ? 

— Upon my honour it is not. 

You were at Mr. Carew Smyth’s only once? — Only once in my whole life. 

At what hour in the day was that ? — I think it was late in the day. 

Did Mr. Quin express to you any wish that you should attend him to Mr. 

Carew Smyth’s ?- — Not the slightest. I will state exactly how the thing arose ; 

I brought Mr. Wyndham Quin into town in the morning ; there were a parcel of 
papers lying for both him and me upon my bookcase ; he took those that related 
to him, and I took those that related to me ; I went into town on business, and 
on my return I found Mr. Wyndham Quin coming out of my hall door. There 
was a particular transaction in which I myself was personally interested, which, 
if the House think proper, I will disclose, that made me anxious to know the 
result of an application that Mr. Quin was good enough to think me worthy of 
making in my favour. I walked on with him, without thinking one iota of 
Mr. Carew Smyth, or the minute or the conversation that had existed before 
upon the subject ; talking on the subject relating to myself, I had got within a 
very few doors of Mr. Carew Smy th’s, when the thought struck me, that perhaps my 
presence, by the suggestion and introduction of conciliatory topics, might prevent 
that fatal catastrophe which had been all along haunting my imagination. 

\V hen you say that a part of the memorandum you conceive to have been adopt- 
ed by Mr. Quin, do you mean that there was any formal adoption of it, or merely 
an acquiescence by him in the accuracy of that part of the statement ?— What 
I mean is this ; that Mr. Wyndham Quin was uniformly willing to give this 
. ?!?? a y ear > it being suggested by a third person, and was willing to secure 
it, if by law he could secure it ; but that he put down the memorandum upon 
the table, that I never took it up, saw it read, heard it read, or had its contents 
communicated to me ; I declare upon the honour of a gentleman, and of His 
Majesty’s counsel. 

Since you have had no reason whatever to believe, that these transactions 
would probably be made a subject of Parliamentary investigation, have you 
communicated to Mr. Quin one word with respect to the nature of the evidence 
you should give to day? — Never, the particulars, upon my honour. I certainly 
toldhim at my house, in Merrion-square, and I told him before, that I appre- 
hended there could be no danger of a parliamentary inquiry, for that I was a 
.. witness to one part, but that I was not a witness to the previous meeting, and 
could say nothing about it ; “ as far as depends upon that interview, of which 
I was a witness, you stand as clear as any man upon the face of the earth and 
I wrote him word the moment he enclosed me either an extract or a copy of a 
threatening letter, it was an attempt to extort money ; I told him instantly to 
defy the villain to the investigation, and I think I added to it he could have no 
apprehensions from Mr. Carew Smyth, because I hoped Mr. Carew Smyth would 
tell the truth. ' 

Did you at any time communicate to Mr. Carew Smyth that the original of. 

Mr. Smyth’s note to Mr. Goold, of the 23d of September, was lost or mislaid? 

— I did not. 

Have you any reason to believe, that Mr. Carew Smyth knew that the original 
of that note was lost or mislaid this evening, when he put in the copy ? — I cannot 
conceive he could suppose any such thing. 

Under those circumstances, and from your recollection, will :you be pleased 
te state to the House, whether you have any reason to doubt that the copy is a 
faithful copy of the original note?— I have not; but if it be a matter of recol- 
I lection 
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Thomas Goold, lection I say no more than this, that I have not the slightest recollection of 
Esq. ever having received a note of that purport and effect ; but I am sure Mr. 

^ ' Carew Symth could not be capable of putting in a copy that would be consi- 

dered a forgery. 

You will also recollect that the question was asked, whether from the answer 
you gave before, you having no reason to suppose that Mr. Carew Smyth knew 
that the original was not in your pocket this evening, whether you have any 
doubt as considering that circumstance that he must have given in this as a 
faithful copy ? — I conceive he did. 

Have you any reason to doubt it is a faithful copy? — No reason to doubt it 
from any recollection I have no reason to doubt it, or believe it is not ; there 
does not pass across my mind a trace of recollection upon the subject. 

Do you recollect receiving any letter at all from Mr. Carew Smyth about the 
time in question ? — I protest I do not ; but it is perfectly clear I must, for I 
have acknowledged that I have received one. 

Was the first intimation of your having received a letter about that time from 
Mr. Carew Smyth, Mr. Carew Smyth’s application to you by a notice ? — The 
first that I ever dreamt of it. 

Upon that notice reaching you, did it at first strike you, that you had never 
received any such note ? — No, it did not ; I took for granted that having re- 
ceived the notice, I might have such a document in my possession, and accord- 
ingly I devoted the whole of a long evening to the search. 

Do you recollect having communicated with Mr. Wyndham Quin upon the 
subject of this inquiry, on or about the 24th of September ?— I have not any 
recollection j I believe I mentioned to Mr. Wyndham Quin, that Mr. Carew 
Smyth had stated something with respect to the clerk of the peace dying, or 
being removed, and that was the provision to be continued ; I believe I said 
so - ; I have no positive recollection, but I suppose I said so. 

Do you recollect having communicated any letter to Mr. Wyndham Quin, 
about that time ? — I really cannot positively say, but I take for granted I must 
at least have mentioned the subject, as far as my recollection serves me, I believe 
I stated to Mr. Wyndham Quin, that there was some condition with respect to 
providing for the contingency of the death of Mr. Richard Smyth, or his removal, 
and consulted him upon it. I am in the habit, very much, when I receive notes, 
of throwing them on my table, and perhaps once in a month or six weeks, burn- 
ing all those that are of no value. 

You have no recollection of having shown any such letter to Mr. Quin ? — Not 
the slightest ; my impression, if I have any, is that I did not, that I merely 
communicated what I considered to be the material fact. 

You have said that you had always been on friendly and intimate terms with 
Mr. Carew Smyth, until a certain time ?— Always. 

Was that when you first saw the report in the newspaper, of what had passed 
in this House, on the subject of this complaint? — That was the first time. 
I cannot well recollect that I ever was in society with Mr. Carew Smyth, in the 
same room with him, after I had received the notification from Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, of a threatening letter from Mr. Thomas Grady ; and even if I were 
in the room with him, I dare say I continued my apparent intimacy and 
cordiality with him, but most assuredly, I never opened my lips to him upon the 
subject ; and I say more, that had I been conscious that I had got into any unfor- 
tunate misadventure, or had I been conscious that my bosom friend had got 
into it, I probably would have appealed to his generosity ; and I believe I should 
not have appealed in vain, at least according to my opinion of him, but my 
opinion being that it was a straight forward transaction, on the part of Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin, and that he had no danger to apprehend, I told him distinctly, to 
defy the villain’s investigation, and I would not condescend to speak to any 
witness on the subject. 

Was your only reason for dropping the acquaintance of Mr. Carew Smyth, at 
the time you mention, the supposition that the matter would come to be inves- 
tigated here, and that Mr. Carew Smyth might be a witness ? — Certainly not ; 
I shall state distinctly the grounds on which I avoided, and shall avoid any in- 
tercourse with Mr. Carew Smyth, and I hope the House will excuse me one 
single moment : I have been a barrister seven-and-twenty years ; I have been 
thirteen years a King’s counsel, and on the 4th of February last, or the 5th, 
there appeared in all the public papers, a charge against myself, under which I 

have 
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have been languishing, and which has overcome my health, because I have not Thomas Goold, 
been able even to have the honour of contradicting it. I know that I never £ 4 ?. 

spoke to old Mr. Grady upon this subject in my life ; I know I never spoke to v 

his son in my life ; I know I never spoke to any human being on the subject 
in my life, but in the presence of Mr. Carew Smyth ; and I thought it hard 
that he should furnish any materials to any person which would make me languish 
under a false charge, circumstanced as I was, for now a period of thi° day 
five weeks. 

Is the time to which you refer, as being the date of your forming the reso- 
lution no longer to continue your acquaintance with Mr. Carew Smyth, the first 
mention of the matter in this house, when Sir Robert Wilson made his state- 
ment in Mr. Quin’s absence, or the second time, when Mr. Quin made his 
statement in reply ? — When the public papers represented me, that I had been 
engaged in the drawing, preparing and testifying a corrupt bargain, and in which 
one of the public papers, giving a second report, and a more authentic one ap- 
parently, added, what I hope every member of this House will feel an outrage 
to my feelings, that I offered to vouch this base bargain by my oath. 

Do you recollect whether it was on the occasion that Mr. Quin was heard in 
his defence ? — No, long before when I saw that the paper represented that I 
had been represented in this august assembly, for which there is no person feels 
a greater respect, and ever shall do, than myself, that I had been represented to 
this august assembly as a miscreant. 

Although you may not have by signature, or in a formal manner testified the 
minute that has been mentioned, can you say whether you gave reason, by 
anything that fell from you, to believe that you should be ready on future 
occasions, to give your testimony to the accuracy of that minute ? — Upon my 
honour I never did. 

In your note to Mr. Carew Smyth, you state that Mr. Wyndham Quin autho- 
rizes you to say that his recollection is perfectly accurate, to what did you allude 
when you said Mr. Wyndham Quin authorizes me to say so, did you allude to 
any conversation that had taken place with Mr. Wyndham Quin ?— Authorizes 
me to say this, that his recollection about the £. 200 a year, to be secured in the 
manner mentioned, was perfectly accurate ; that condition was one the House 
has heard with respect to the event "or contingency of Mr. Smyth’s dying, my 
whole attention was called to the point, by which I could put a stop to anything 
like a hostile proceeding. 

In the letter from Mr. Smyth to yourself, a copy of which has been read, of 
which you say you have no recollection, but have no doubt it was the one you 
received, there are the words, “ on the terms specified,” that Mr. Grady agrees 
to accept of the office on the terms specified ; what did you understand by those 
words ? — I will state what I consider those terms to be : that Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liam Grady was to have £. 200 a year at will ; for the whole character of the 
conversation was, that it was not a conversation in which one man bargained for 
political influence, but it was a conversation in which the other required a pledge 
that he should not be removed for political influence, therefore the terms were 
these that he was to have it at will. 

You were understood to have stated, that the proposal to grant £. 200. to 
Mr. Grady, did not originate with Mr. Quin, but originated with a Mr, Consa- 
dine, and that that gentleman was ready to vouch for that fact ? — Yes ; and 
authorized me to say so. 

Is the House to understand, that the proposal did not originate with Mr. 

Grady but with Mr. Consadine, he being a third person making the proposal 
between the two ? — No ; I will state how that was exactly ; this brings me to a 
part of the case, which perhaps may not be immaterial to the House : On my 
arrival from the first town on the circuit in Limerick, which was the second, I 
called upon my friend Mr. Wyndham Quin, who had been returned for the 
county, and I found him in a state of embarrassment; he mentioned that 
Tommy Grady had called on him, that was the term he used, and had endea- 
voured to persuade him that he had made him a promise. Mr. Wyndham Quin 
stated to me that he never had made him a promise, and that he announced it 
to him, and that he felt the deepest regret, that he feared he should be obliged 
to remove him from the office. He then asked me what I thought he should do; 

I said, “ do not ask me upon this subject ; you know what an outrage the father 
committed upon me, and do not consult me.” I called upon him another 

»6. P day 
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Thomas Goold, day in the course of the week, and he then stated to me, “ Tommy Grady has 

Es,/ - just left me, and he has implored of me to come to no final conclusion upon this 

' J subject without consulting Mr. Edward Croker. I have adopted this suggestion, 

and I shall now call and see Edward Croker.” I met him in the course of the 
day, and he told me, “ I have seen Edward Croker, but he would not under- 
take the business alone, and he has called in General O’Meara and Mr. Consa- 

dine. I have submitted to them exactly what passed between Tommy Grady 
and me ; they are all unanimously of opinion, that I am not bound by any pro- , 
mise ; but after that, Consadine in the presence of a Mr. Friend and Mr. Croker, 
suggested in God’s name, Quin, could not you do something for this poor 
fellow, by giving him some provision or charge upon the office ; why, says Mr. 
Quin, I am afraid I cannot do it by law ; but if I could do it by law, it is the 
very thing I should be glad of, he is the son of my old friend, and I have a 
great compassion for him.” I met him in the street of Limerick, as I was going 
to court or returning, and he suggested this, “ Goold, do you think I can do 
this by law.” I said, “ you know I have referi’ed you to the Attorney General, 

I will take no part ; ” but says he, “ the thing is urgent, the thing is pressing ; 
and I want to offer it to Thomas Grady, which I shall do if I can in the course 
of a few minutes.” I said, “ if you will take a travelling opinion, I have some 
recollection, but a mere floating one, that there is a clause in Mr. Perceval’s act 
that allows it ; but do not take it as a legal opinion, I give it not as such ; I 
have a floating recollection, there is a section in Mr. Perceval’s act, the 4<9th of 
the King, that allows it we parted, and I believe that upon that he offered it to 
him ; but he never thought of it, but upon its being suggested by as honourable 
a man as ever lived. 

Were there any terms proposed at this meeting with Mr. Consadine ? — I never 
heard ; and Mr. Consadine has authorized me to state, that, with respect to poli- 
tical terms, they never were mentioned by any human being, till Mr. Carew 
Smyth’s interference in the transaction. 

You have stated, that you wrote a letter to Mr. Quin, stating your opinion 
of the transaction, and daring the villain to bring the matter forward ? — I think 
those were the words. 

Have you any copy of that letter ? — I have not. 

You state, that you wrote that letter in consequence of communication from 
Mr. Quin, have you that letter from Mr. Quin ? — I have not. 

Can you state, whether those letters, that is the original and the answer, are 
in existence, or what became of them ? — As to the one written by Mr. Quin 
to me, I cannot ; I am not in the habit of preserving letters ; as to my own, my 
answer is in existence. 

Can you state to this House, from recollection, what the contents of that let- 
ter were ? — Pretty nearly ; the letter enclosed me either an extract or a copy 
of the threatening letter, and asked me, if I could recollect the conversation 
that passed at Mr. Carew Smyth’s ; it was an extremely short letter, and those 
appear to me to be the contents. 

Can you state the purport of that letter to Mr. Quin, in which you repeated 
the conversation ? — I do not say that I repeated the conversation, but stated the 
substance. 

Can you repeat what you there stated as the substance of that conversation ? 

— As far as I recollect it was this, that in my presence nothing had occurred to 
warrant the charge made on Mr. Wyndham Quin in the letter ; on the contrary, 

I could disprove it distinctly, as far as I was concerned. 

What letter do you refer to ? — The letter I wrote to Mr. Wyndham Quin in 
answer to his to me. 

You say, Mr. Wyndham Quin’s letter contained another letter to him ? — An 
extract, or a copy, of the threatening letter that Mr. Thomas Grady wrote 
to him. 

You have neither Mr. Quin’s letter to him, nor a copy of that which you wrote 
to Mr. Quin ?— I have not. 

You have stated, that on the twenty-second of December, you communicated 
with Mr. Quin, but from the 22d of December to the J 2th of February, when 
Mr. Quin was on his way to England, between those periods you had not had 
any communication, directly or indirectly with Mr. Quin ? — I was misunder- 
stood ; I stated, that I never had given to Mr. Quin all the detail of the 
evidence I could give, but that I had uniformly told him the substance. 

- Have 
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Have t.he goodness to state, whether the room in Mr. Carew Smyth’s house, 
in which the interview took place, was a large or a small room ? — A very small 
room. 

Were the three parties, Mr. Quin, Mr. Smyth, and yourself, near together at 
the time the interview took place ? — I am positive neither of the parties quitted 
the room. 

Were they near together ? — Very near ; they were at the same study table. 

You have said, that your answer to Mr. Wyndham Quin’s letter, the sub- 
stance of which you have just stated, is in existence ? — It is 5 Mr. Wyndham 
Quin has it, I believe. 

In the interview which took place at Mr. Carew Smyth’s house, do you recol- 
lect, whether any part of the conversation turned upon the contingency of what 
was to be the direction of Mr. Grady's political influence, on the contingency of 
Mr. Wyndham Quin, not being a candidate, but some friend of his ? — Distinctly. 
I have already stated, that Mr. Smyth stated, if you stand yourself, Thomas 
Grady, as a man of honour, cannot vote against you ; but in case you do not 
stand yourself, but there is another person standing, will you pledge yourself, 
that in case he votes against your political interest, you will not disturb him ; 
upon which Mr. Quin said, I will not give any pledge upon the subject, I will 
not hear the subject discussed. 



Veneris, 12 ° die Martii, 1819 - 

GEORGE MAUNSELL, Esq. 

Called in, and Examined. 

W HAT is your name ? — George Maunsell. 

Are you at the head of the chief banking establishment in the city of 
Limerick ? — I am. 

Are you father-in-law to the petitioner ?— I am. 

Are you also a relation to the Honourable Wyndham Quin ?• — I am. 

Did you see Mr. Carew Smyth in the city of Limerick, in the month of October 
last ? — I did. 

Do you recollect the date ? — I think I saw him twice in the month of October. 
When did you first see him ? — I saw him before he went to Adare. 

State the object of Mr. Carew Smyth’s visit to you, and the conversation that 
passed at that first interview ? — Mr. Carew Symth came from Dublin. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

State the conversation that passed between you and Mr. Carew Smyth at your 
first interview in Limerick ? — He told me, that he had a conversation with Mr. 
Quin, in Dublin, on the subject of £.200 a year, which Mr. Quin, I believe, 
had agreed to give Mr. Grady ; that he had drawn up a minute of it, which he 
produced to me. I have not a very accurate memory of what it contained at 
present, for I never thought it would have gone further. 

Should you recognize the minute if it was produced to you ? — Indeed, I be- 
lieve not, further than that there was an interlineation in it. 

Do you recollect the conditions upon which the petitioner was to receive the 
£.200 a year? — That Mr. Quin was to give £.200 a year upon receiving the 
political interest, I think, of Mr. Grady, at the elections, or something to that 
effect. 

Did Mr. Carew Smyth state to you, that he had endeavoured to obtain dif- 
ferent conditions from Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — He did ; we had a long conver- 
sation upon the subject, but the precise conversation I do notrecollect at present. 
Can you tell the substance of the conversation ? — No, indeed I cannot. 

Did Mr. Carew Symth mention the name of Mr. Goold in that conversation ? 
— I think he did. 

In what way did he introduce his name ? — That Mr. Goold was present, and 
that he gave some advice- on the occasion. 

Do you remember that advice ? — No, I do not indeed. 

Have you no recollection of it ? — There was something about Mr. Quin’s 
96- K offering 
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George Maunsell, offering to sign the paper ; and that Mr. Gooldsaid, it was not right, or some- 
tiling of that kind, as far as I recollect. 

v ^ ' Look attentively at that paper, and see whether it is the paper that was put 

into your hands by Mr. Carew Smyth ? [The minute "was shown to the witness , and 
he read it over.~]—l do believe that to be the paper, but I really cannot particu- 
larly charge my memory with it. 

Do you see any alteration or interlineation there ?— I do ; I see the one 
I alluded to. 

To impress it still more upon your memory, did any conversation take place 
respecting that interlineation ? — I think, as well as I recollect, that Mr. Goold 
interfered in some measure, about that interlineation ; I think so. 

Did you, as the relation of petitioner, give any instructions to Mr. Carew 
Smyth, as to his conduct when he went to Adare, to see Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — 
We spoke generally on the subject, and I gave him my opinion, that I did not 
approve of his agreeing to those terms. 

Are you positive of that fact, that you told Mr. Carew Smyth that you did 
not approve of the terms ? — Upon my word, a transaction that happened at that 
time, without taking any note of it, I cannot charge my memory positively 
with, but to the best of my memory I did. 

Did you write to the petitioner upon that subject, at that time, after you had 
seen Mr. Carew Smyth ?— I do not recollect having written to him. 

Did you see Mr. Carew Smyth on his first return from Adare ? — I did. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

Had you any direct verbal or written communication with Mr. Wyndham 
Quin ? — Never. 

Did you see Mr. Gabbett, some days after the departure of Mr. Carew Smyth 
from Limerick ? — I did. 

Did Mr. Gabbett give a letter to you, from Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — No, I do 
not recollect that he ever gave me a letter from Mr. Wyndham Quin. 

Did Mr. Gabbett give you a note, or copy of a note, that came from 
Mr. Wyndham Quin for the petitioner ? — I do not recollect that he gave me any 
note in his life from Mr. Quin j if I saw the note I might know it, but I do not 
recollect any. 

Do you recollect any note then being shown you by Mr. Gabbett, relative to 
the petitioner’s being free to vote for whom he pleased, and receive notwith- 
standing his £.200 a year ? — Mr. Gabbett received a note from Mr. Quin, and 
he sent to me to my country place, on a Sunday, to come to town ; after a con- 
versation between Mr. Gabbett and me, a long conversation respecting the danger 
of a duel and unpleasant circumstances, he read me two lines of that note, but 
no further did I see of the note than two lines, saying to this effect, “ Mr. Grady 
may vote as he pleases, and if he should vote against me, that shall not be suffi- 
cient cause for my removing him he only showed me those two lines, which 
two lines I took down ; I asked Mr. Gabbett, for fear of any mistake, to permit 
me to take down those two lines. This conversation, to which I have referred, 
that I had with Mr. Gabbett, was a day or two before he received this note, 
and it was in consequence of that conversation, that lie saw Mr. Quin in 
Limerick. 

Did you communicate to the petitioner the contents of that note? — I went 
immediately to the petitioner and I found him, and I showed him in my .own 
hand writing, the contents of those two lines. 

Did you communicate to the petitioner that those lines had been signed by 
Mr. Wyndham Quin ?— I do not think I did. 

From what motive did you not communicate the signature of that note, to 
the petitioner ? — I told him in general terms, that Mr. Quin had acceded to 
those terms for the past services of the family, and I thought it advisable for 
him, that he ought to accept the £.200 a-year. 

Did you write an account of that proceeding to Mr, Carew Smyth ? — I did. 

Did the petitioner accept the proposal contained in that note? — He did. 

Subject to any conditions or not ? — No conditions. 

Subject to the opinion of any one ? — As well as I recollect, for this is only on 
memory, for the transaction has escaped my mind in a great measure, he did not 
mention any person; but when I went back to Mr. Gabbett, I did not wish to 
be responsible for the business, and I told him it must be subject to the. control 
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of his father atid Mr. Car** Smyth ; I did not wish to be responsible ; I 
sure whether I said that to Mr. Gabbett; I might. 

A letter was shown to the witness. 

Is that your hand Writing ?— It is. 

The letter was read over to the witness. 



39 
am not 



{Vide the Minutes of yesterday, page 8.] 



Until that note from Mr. Quin to Mr. Gabbett was shown to you, was 
it the impression upon your mihd that the petitioner was only to receive the 
s£.200 a year on the condition of his giving his political support? — It was. 

Explain an expression in the letter which has now been read ; you say, that 
youknow the petitioner would leap at the bait ? — I am sorry to say that I 'think 
the boy is rather unsteady, and at one time he was of one opinion, and at another 
time of another opinion, but he always seemed inclined to take £. 200 a 
year. 

You had no intention at that period to negotiate with Mr. Wyndham Quin, to 
obtain more than £.900 a year from him for the petitioner ?— No, I had not. 

Was the petitioner in such embarrassed circumstances, as to render an annuity 
of £. 200 a year an object of the greatest importance to him, and to render it 
an act of charity on the part of Mr. Wyndham Quin to bestow it?— No, it wa* 
not an act of charity ; but however he was in embarrassed circumstances. 

Explain upon what grounds you presumed that the petitioner had no right to 
that annuity from Mr Wyndham Quin ?— His father was Mr. Quin’s particular 
mend, and he always supported Mr. Quin in the county ; the young man, as 
well as the father. May I beg leave to explain one thing in that letter, it is 
Stated, that I spoke to Dan Gabbett ; the impression upon my mind is, that he 
opened the business to me ; that he said dreadful consequences might ensue, if 
there was not some amicable settlement, and I then agreed to assist with my 
services. J 

How much did the petitioner’s deputy, Mr. Wall, annually pay to the peti- 
tioner ?— Four hundred pounds a year I understood. 

How long have you knoWn Mr. Carew Smyth?— He is my nephew : I have 
known him many years. 

You believe him to be a person of probity and honour ?— I certainly do. 

Did you ever hear any complaint made in the county, by the county magis- 
trates, or the jurors of the county, against Mr. Wall, the deputy of the petitioner ? 

' * never did ; it might have happened ; but as I did not interfere in any busi- 
ness but my own, I really cannot say whether it did or not. 

-Dhl you cotiCeiVe that the petitioner had been entitled to the preservation of 
Ins office of clerk of the peace, by any previous promise of Mr. Wyndham Quin ? 
—He told me, I think it Was before the vacancy took place, that he had spoken 
to Mr. Quin, and that Mr. Quin made use of the expressions, “ my dear Tom, 

I would rather serve you than injure you and I believe he took it for granted 
from that, that he was sure of the place. 

Did you see any letter from the petitioner’s father to Mr. Wyndham Quin, 
when Mr. Carew Smyth passed through Limerick ?— I saw letters addressed to 
Mr. Quin I think, but I do not remember reading them ; I know Mr. Smyth 
? le ^ e . ^ a ^ a tetter f°r Mr. Quin, but I cannot charge my memory 
whether I saw it ; I am sure I never read it. 

You have said that you never heard any complaint against Mr. Wall, who 
Was Mr. Wall? — He was deputy clerk of the peace. 

Do you know why that office came to be executed by deputy ? — I do not 
think Thomas Grady was qualified to fill it at that time, for he was very young 
when he got it, he was a boy. 

Do you recollect a meeting between you and Mr. Carew Smyth and Mr. Darby 
O’Grady upon this subject?— I do recollect Mr. Darby O’Grady and they were 
all coming backwards and forwards into my bank, and really interrupting me 
m my business; but I used to go only into them and hear a few words and make 
an observation, and go away again. 

The witness 'was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was 1 again called in. 

Do you recollect any particular meeting, or consultation between you and 
those two persons on this subject?— Yes, Ido; I recollect Mr. Darby O’Grady 
and Mr. Smyth coining into a private room at my bank. 
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Can yon state the time that that conversation took place? — I really cannot 
charge my memory. 

Can you state about what time or what month it was in ? — I should suppose 
it was about the time that I had the other meetings with Mr. Smyth, that it was 
the beginning of October. 

At what period did you first hear of any intention of bringing forward this 
complaint in the House of Commons? — Oh, not till November or December, as 
well as I can charge my memory ; there was a rumour ; the people of Limerick 
are so fond of talking, and they say this or that or the other, but I had no reason 
to suppose that it would go before Parliament, and particularly after the con- 
versation that Mr. Gabbett had with Mr. Quin. 

Do you recollect at what period the petitioner first communicated to you his 
intention of bringing it before Parliament ?— I do not recollect that he ever told 
me ; I really do not know. 

Do you know how the petitioner intended to apply the *£. 200 a year ? — 
Indeed I presume, it is only surmise ; I know he is very liberal to his father, and 
I suppose it went into the general fund, as most of his property does. 

Do you mean to say that the petitioner was not in such embarrassed circum- 
stances, as that he could bestow this *£. 200 a year upon his father’s creditors ? 
— All that I know is this, that when the petitioner proposed for my daughter, 
there was a rent roll of *£.3,200 including the *£.4-00 a year, and I really cannot 
tell where that is gone to ; my daughter is dead, and I have not enquired much 
into their family affairs since. 

Did not you state that the petitioner was in such embarrassed circumstances 
as that this *£.200 a year would be a great object to him ?— I think I stated that 
I know they are in embarrassed circumstances, and it is upon the father’s 
account, for they have a stock purse between them. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

You have said, you have had a conversation in the beginning of October at 
Limerick with Mr. O’Grady and Mr. Carew Smyth, what was the nature of that 
conversation? — As far as I recollect, it was on the subject of this business be- 
tween Mr. Quin and Grady junior. 

Do you recollect any part or particulars of the conversation ? — I really do not; 
I cannot charge my memory with it. 

Is Mr. Gabbett, the law agent of the Honourable WyndhamQuin ? — He is the 
agent of Mr. Quin ; I do not know whether he is his general law agent ; he is 
his man of business, I believe his law agent. 

Do you recollect, whether in the conversation between yourself and Mr. Gabbett, 
any suggestion or allusion was made to Parliamentary interference ? — Oh, no. 

Your son-in-law discharged the office of clerk of the peace of the county by 
deputy ? — He did. 

Do you recollect who held the office of clerk of the peace, before it was held 
by your son-in-law ? — I think it was a Mr. Lloyd, I am not certain. 

Do you recollect how that office was discharged, whether by Mr. Lloyd him- 
self or by deputy ? — I do not think I lived in the neighbourhood at the time ; I 
did part of the time, I recollect. 

In now repeating any conversations that might have passed between you and 
Mr. Carew Smyth, on the arrival of Mr. Smyth from Dublin, in October, can 
you state to the House what the impression on your mind then was, as to the 
state of affairs between Mr. Quin and your son-in-law, in what state it then 
stood ?— Sometimes I believe my son-in-law acquiesced in Mr. Quin’s proposal, 
and sometimes I heard that he disapproved of it ; but at the time of Mr. Carew 
Smyth’s coming down to me, he seemed to me rather inclined to take the *£.200 
a-year. 

Can you state what the impression upon your mind then was, as to the nature 
of that proposal from Mr. Quin to your son-in-law ? — I conceived it to be a pro- 
posal that he could not in honour accept of. 

What were those conditions, which, in your opinion, your son could not in 
honour accept of? — Because there was a condition annexed to it. 

What were those conditions ? — His requiring his political support. 

How do you know there was any such condition ? — From the report of Mr. 
Carew Smyth. 

Did you conceive that there was any difference in the proposal made by 
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Mr. Gabbett to you from Mr. Quin, and the proposal made by Mr. Quin. ill 
Dublin to Mr. Carew Smytli ? — Mr. Gabbett, I did not conceive, made any 
proposal to me ; he read me that part of Mr. Quin’s letter ; I thought it very 
handsome in Mr. Quin, and that Mr. Grady should acquiesce in it. ° 

Did you consider the intention, as then expressed by Mr. Gabbett, to be 
that of Mr. Quin, to be varied in any thing from what you understood to have 
been the intention of Mr. Quin, when in Dublin ? — Oh, quite different • I con- 
ceived it quite different. 

Be so good as to state to the House, In what you considered that difference 
to consist ?— By the report of Mr. Carew Smyth, I understood, that in Dublin, 
Mr. Quin required his political support ; and by that letter he said that 
Mr. Grady should be free to dispose of his votes as he pleased ; and if he 
did vote against him, it should not be the cause of .taking away the £. 200 
a year. 

Can you account for that change of sentiment on the part of Mr. Quin; why 
he made one proposition in Dublin, and the other in Limerick? — Upon my word 
I cannot. 

You having stated, that your ground for supposing that there was a condition 
annexed to the offer of £. 200 a year, was the report from Mr. Carew Smyth ; 
have the goodness to state at what time that report was so made to you? — When 
he first came from Dublin ; in the beginning, I think, of October. 

Are you certain it was in October ? — As far as my memory leads me, I think 
it. was a day or two before he made the second communication to me. 

Ha.ve you any other ground for the supposition, except that report of 
Mr- Smyth ? — I believe my son-in-law told me. 

Can you state at what time your son-in Jaw told you that?— Upon my word, 
I believe it was about the same time ; I . am not certain ; indeed I cannot charge 
my memory. 

Are you acquainted with a gentleman of the name of Roche ? — I am. 

What is he ? — He is a gentleman that lives hi the county of Limerick ; he 
has been a miller, and is now an extensive farmer. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 




Mr- DANIEL GABBETT, 

Called in, and Examined. 

What is your name ? — Daniel Gabbett, ^ 

Are you a solicitor at Limerick ? — I am. Daniel Gabbett. 

Are you law agent to Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — Partly. *• — -1^ J 

Occasionally employed ? — Yes. 

Do you know Mr. Maunsell ? — I do. 

Was it after an interview with Mr. Maunsell, that you went in the month of 
October to Mr. Wyndham Quin at Adare ? — It was. 

What was the motive of the visit to Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — As a mutual friend, 
to endeavour if I could, to promote a reconciliation between the parties. 

What parties ? — Mr. Quin and Mr. Grady the petitioner. 

State precisely the nature of all that passed in that conversation? — I stated to 
Mr. Quin, that I had understood from Mr. Maunsell, that the cause of difference 
was occasioned by an implied condition of political support ; Mr. Maunsell had 
given me to understand, that the difficulty which stood in the way of recon- 
ciliation, was occasioned by a galling restriction of political support being ex- 
pected by Mr. Quin, 'as he had understood, in his communications with Mr. 

Symth and with Mr. Thomas William Grady the petitioner. 

State Mr. Quin’s observation in reply, and the general conversation that 
passed ? — Mr. Quin’s reply to me was, that as threats had been held out by 
Mr. Thomas William Grady the petitioner, he did not feel himself called upon 
to afford any explanation, as he was determined not to be intimidated. My 
observation in reply to Mr. Quin was, that I thought it would be honourable to 
himself to disclaim so injurious a report, which I had been led to imagine might 
have originated in mere misconception between the parties. Mr. Quin did not 
proceed further upon the occasion with me, except so far as having made some 
cursory remarks, such as having given me to understand, that the principal 
cause of difference between him and Mr. Grady, had in fact arisen from Mr. 
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Mr. Grady’s endeavouring to enforce the provision intended for him, while Mr. Quin 
Daniel Gahbett, t should continue to hold the situation of custos rotulorum of the county, and 
~ that he Mr. Quin had resisted doing that, as he was determined to be as free as 
Mr. Grady himself; those were his words. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The honourable Wyndham Quin Waving all objection arising out of the 
confidential character of the witness, as his solicitor, and desiring that 
the fullest examination might be pursued, the witness was again 
called in. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin distinctly deny that there was any pledge of political 
support, what you call galling condition, annexed to the annuity which was pro- 
posed to be given to the petitioner ?— In the conversation which I had with 
Mr. Quin, he neither admitted nor denied the fact. 

Did anything else worthy of notice pass in that interview ?— Nothing that I 
can call immediately to recollection, except one circumstance that I think it 
proper to put this honourable House in possession of, namely, that Mr. Quin 
informed me, that in the course of his communications upon the subject with 
Mr. Carew Smyth, some expression had escaped him intimating, that while 
he and Mr. Grady sailed in the same political vessel, it was not likely that any 
probable misunderstanding would occur between them. I cannot charge my 
memory with any other observation, that in any shape could bear upon the 
•question, except that. 

Did you understand that Mr. Wyndham Quin alluded to the conversation 
which had taken place between Mr. Wyndham Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth, at 
Adare, or on a previous occasion at Dublin ? — I cannot take upon myself to 
say in allusion to which it might have been. 

In that conversation, was the name of Mr. Goold mentioned bv Mr. Wyndham 
Quin ?— Not in any shape, that I can remember. 

Was any allusion made to a minute W'hich was in the possession of Mr. Carew 
Smyth ? — Certainly not. 

Did you understand, from that figurative expression of sailing in the same 
political vessel, that Mr. Wyndham Quin acknowledged that there was a condition 
of political support annexed to the annuity ? — No ; I rather considered it with 
reference to the possible event that might occur, on which Mr. Quin would 
have found himself at liberty to withdraw his bounty from Mr. Grady. 

State those possible events to which you allude ?— One, certainly, that 
I contemplated, was the possibility of the petitioner’s father lampooning 
Mr. Quin, which had been one of the threats that I had understood to have been 
•held out. 

Was there any other possible event? — The possibility certainly of Mr. Grady’s 
also 'taking a part peculiarly hostile to the interest of Mr. Quin. 

Do you mean political interest ?— Yes, I do; I should consider so that 
Mr. Quin would have held himself at liberty also ; but that is a mere opinion 
•as to possible construction. 

Did you renew your visit to Mr. Wyndham Quin on the same subject ?— No ; 
I had but one interview upon the occasion with Mr. Quin. 

Had you any written communication from Mr. Quin upon the subject?— I had. 

^ ie ^ e tter ?—-I received, upon the following morning, a letter from 
Mr. Qiun upon the subject ; which letter, in obedience to the order of this 
House, I have to produce. 

The witness produced the same. 

Are you certain that that is the original letter ?— Yes, it is the letter I received. 
I beg permission, at the same time, to state, that as this letter was a private and 
confidential one to me, it is a matter of satisfaction to me to state, that I have 
been freed from any restraint to the production of it, so far as professional 
confidence is concerned, Mr. Quin having left me quite at liberty to pro- 
duce it 

Does the letter relate wholly to the present transaction, or are there any 
private or family details ? No ; the subject is merely the present subject matter 
or complaint ; but I considered it a communication made to me from the 
confidence Mr. Quin had felt towards me as his professional friend. 

The witness was directed to read the letter. 

The same was read, dated Adare, Saturday evening. 
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Private and confidential. 

** My dear Sir, . Adare, Saturday evening. 

“ Reflection convinces me, tliat the sensible manner in which you 
presented Mr. Maunsell’s proposition, really narrows the difference 
to nothing ; and I accept it. — I feel, that as Mr. C. Smyth admitted 
on the part of Mr. Grady and his friends, that I had not made a 
promise, I may accept the proposition honourably to all parties. 

“ O n one hand I give the thing during pleasure, and may 
change my mind when I please on the other, I now am free to 
tell Mr. Grady, that he may vote as he pleases ; that if he choses to 
'vote against me, I shall not on that account deprive him of the 
situation. — As I feel that I can do this with consistency j you were 
right in saying it places me on still higher ground. 

“ Whatever is done, should be done instantly. Mr. Grady is at 
Capt. Alp’s or Swinburn’s ; and I cannot place it in better hands 

than y pur’s. 

“I have some reason to complain of Mr. Grady— but I cannot 
divest myself of feeling for him ; and if this ridiculous difference is 
settled, not a shadow will remain on my mind ; and I may be able 

to give him a shove in the army, when I hear he means to enter. 

Of course you may communicate with Mr. Maunsell and Windham 
Pitz Gerald — and keep the bearer as late in town as you please. 

Your’s, my dear sir, very truly, JV. Wyndham Quin” 

When did you receive that letter?— I received that letter on the mornino- 
after the communication with Mr. Quin, namely, Sunday morning. 

Inform the House what interpretation you gave to that expression in the 
letter, “ I shall certainly stand on higher ground did you suppose it alluded 
to any observation of your own, at the interview which you had with Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin, at Adare ?— Certainly ; I consider it with reference to the particular 
observation I submitted to Mr. Quin, namely, that I thought it would be 
honourable to himself to disclaim so injurious a report ; and I believe I might 
have made use, in the conversation, of the very expressions myself, that I 
thought by doing so he would be placed on higher ground. 

Explain what signification you attach to the" words, “ ridiculous difference?’* 
—I do not really know what construction to attach to them. 

Did you conceive, that Mr. Wyndham Quin disclaimed the report, or that he 
relinquished a former condition ? — I considered that, under the advice which 
I took the liberty of submitting to Mr. Quin, he acquiesced in disclaiming the 
report. 

Do you believe, that there was no previous condition for political support ? 

As far as I am capable of forming a belief, I am disposed to believe, that it 
originated in misconception between the parties. 

Explain the reasons of that belief? — First, the very high opinion I entertain 
of Mr. Quin, as being incapable of engaging in such a traffic ; next, because, 
in the conversation I had with Mr. Quin, he did not seem to me to attach that 
value to the political interest of Mr. Grady that could, as I conceive, incline 
him to any such measure, or make it an object with him. 

Do you know the number of votes, of freeholders, who vote, upon the pro- 
perty of the petitioner ? — I have had the honour of being always the conduct- 
ing agent of Mr. Quin, but that has not afforded me the opportunity of exactly 
stating to this honourable House, what the precise numerical force of Mr. 
Grady’s interest may be, but I have heard that it was tolerable and respectable," 
and a good interest in the county ; but I also heard, that a great portion of 
that interest arose out of the estate of Mr. Quin himself, to which Mr. Grady, 
the petitioner’s father, is tenant. 

When you received that note from Mr. Wyndham Quin, did you make a 
direct communication of it to the petitioner, or to any other person ? — Imme- 
diately on the receipt of that note, agreeably to the desire of Mr. Quin, I sent 
for his land agent, Mr. Windham Fitzgerald, whose name is mentioned in that 
letter, and to whom I was referred on the occasion ; and having communicated 
with him on the subject, I wrote out a ticket for Mr. Maunsell, to request that 
he would afford me an opportunity of an interview with him upon the subject, 
the very moment he could come in from his place of residence, which is within 
96, a V e r y 
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Mr. a very short distance of limerick ; and I reported to him so much of that letter 
Dauid G albeit. as | f e ]t necessary to put him in possession of Mr. Quin’s having acquiesced in 

v -NX - — - J everything that he had sought for on behalf of Mr. Grady, namely, that Mr. 

Quin should disclaim any idea of imposing any condition whatever of political 
support. 

Did you state, on that occasion, to Mr. Maunsell, that the petitioner had 
been under an error when he supposed that there had been any political sup- 
port required, before your visit to Adare ? — In my first interview with Mr. 
Maunsell, in endeavouring to induce him to interfere, and offer his mediation 
between the parties, I had, on learning from him what the ground of difference 
was, stated my conception, that the matter had been a mere misconception 
between the parties, and that I would take occasion to communicate to Mr. 
Quin, in the nope that it might lead to a satisfactory explanation. 

Did you, when you saw Mr. Maunsell, and delivered to Mr. Maunsell the 
note, state, that you were -authorized to assure him, from the information you 
had received from Mr. Wyndham Quin, that there had been a misconception, 
and that no political support had ever been required ? — On the occasion of this 
last interview with Mr. Maunsell, after having received that letter, which has 
been read, from Mr. Quin, I merely read the passage of Mr. Quin’s letter to 
him, which distinctly disclaimed any idea of political support; Mr. Maunsell 
asked permission to take down the particular words, which are emphatically 
marked under by Mr. Quin in that letter to me, lest he should possibly mistate 
them in his communication with Mr. Grady, which immediately afterwards 
took place. • 

You did not think it expedient to vindicate the honour of Mr. Quin from the 
unfavourable impression which had been made upon the mind of Mr. Maunsell 
and his friends, by a belief in the former report ? — I felt that to be quite unne- 
cessary ; I considered the letter of Mr. Quin to me, to be a sufficient vindication 
in itself. 

Did you see Mr. Carew Smyth during the time he was in Limerick? — I have 
no recollection of having seen him. 

When did you know that the terms had been refused by the petitioner ? — 
Not until very recently ; not until the very time I believe that I saw a petition 
had been preferred on the occasion, or some parliamentary debate upon the 
subject. 

Had you not seen the petitioner in the intermediate time ? — Mr. Maunsell, 
after having communicated the purport of Mr. Quin’s letter to Mr. Grady, 
returned immediately to my house, and informed me that Mr. Grady had 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with the arrangement that had been made ; 
he also added, it however became necessary that Mr. Grady the petitioner’s 
father, as well as Mr. Carew Smyth, should be written to upon the subject, for 
their sanction. 

Did you return to Adare and see Mr. Wyndham Quin upon this subject after 
the communication of the note to Mr. Maunsell ? — I never exchanged a word 
with Mr. Quin on the subject, after the receipt of that letter, until the moment 
when he was taking his departure for this country to .attend upon his defence. 

Did yGu not write to Mr. Quin that you had executed the commission with 
which you had been entrusted ? — I did. 

Have you a copy of that note? — I kept no copy of that letter ; but I wrote it 
with a feeling of great satisfaction that I could have been a humble instrument 
in promoting a pacific arrangement between the parties, of so unpleasant a 
difference. 

Is that the letter you addressed to Mr. Quin ? — [_A letter being shown to the 
witness.] — That is the letter which I wrote upon the occasion. 

The witness was directed to read the same. 

The witness read the same, dated Limerick, 11th of October 1818, 
Sunday!. 

“ My dear Sir, Limerick, ll Ih Oct' 1818, Sunday. 

“ I am happy to inform you, that matters are arranged with 
Mr. Grady. Agreeable to your communication to me, on the 
receipt of your letter, I conferred with my friend Windham Fitz- 
Gerald, and we agreed, as our first step, to send out a messenger for 
Mr. Maunsell ; with whom we entered upon the subject, first pre- 
mising 
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mising to him, that unless what he communicated to me in respect 
to the implied stipulation of Mr. Grady’s political support, was the 
only obstacle to a perfect and satisfactory adjustment of matters, 
I did not hold myself at liberty to concede any point on your behalf, 
relative to the difference which had subsisted.— Having obtained 
his assurance that he knew of no other obstacle to an adjustment of 
the business, I then proceeded to state, that I had your authority 
to declare “ that if Mr. Grady chose to vote against you, you would 
“ not on that account deprive him of the situation.” He then asked 
me, was he at liberty to take down those words in writing, which 
I assented to his doing ; coupled also with those observations in 
writing, “ that Mr. Carew Smyth having admitted on the part of 
“ Mr* Grady, and his friends, that you had not made any promise, 
“ you felt it perfectly compatible with your own honour, to leave 

“ him free to vote upon any election, as he might think fit.” 

Mr. Maunsell then went and conferred with Mr. Grady, who entirely 
assented to this arrangement, which also met the approbation of 
Mr. Alp, who was present. — Mr. Grady intimated his intention of 
apprising Mr. Carew Smyth, who was gone to Dublin, of the adjust- 
ment which had taken place, not doubting but it would meet his 
entire approbation, as it had that of Mr. Maunsell himself; he 
also added that he would write immediately to his father on the 
subject.— Thus I am happy to think that this matter has been 
arranged so perfectly compatible with your sense of honour, and the 
feelings of ail parties concerned.— To have been any way instru- 
mental myself, has afforded me very particular gratification. 

Relieve me to remain very truly, my dear sir, your obliged, 

and sincere humble servant, Dan. Gabbett . ” 

, Mr. Gabbett.]— Mr. Quin’s letter is dated the night preceding, but that letter 
is written on the same day on which I received Mr. Quin’s letter, the 11th of 
October. 
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Mr. 

Daniel Gahbttt. 



I d^° ^° U k now ^ r * Thomas Wall, who had been deputy to the petitioner ? 

Was he a man of respectability ?— Yes, so far as being a confidential clerk, 
I consider him a man of integrity. 

Had he always discharged the duties of his office so as to avoid censure from 
the magistracy, to your knowledge?— I cannot say that I ever heard of any 
complaint against him. J 

Is it the custom in Ireland for the office of clerk of the peace to be performed 
by deputy ? — I believe it is very, much so. 

Did you, as a solicitor, ever know an instance of a clerk of the peace giving 
out of the emoluments of his office, an annuity to a person who was not con- 
nected with that office ?— I really do not know much of the nature of the office, 
nor do I know a single individual holding the situation, excepting in my own 
immediate county, that I can call to recollection now. 

Do you know Mr. Carew Smyth by character ? — I do. 

State what character he bears as a professional gentleman ?— Highly respect- 
able I consider him. J 1 

You are a professional man of considerable practice at Limerick ?— I am. 

Acquainted of course therefore with Mr. Carew Smyth and Mr. Goold ?-* 
I know them both professionally, and personally intimately. 

Have you had much opportunity of knowing Mr. Goold?— Very con- 
siderable. 3 

Does it happen to you, having been yourself concerned in election matters, 
to have had any opportunity of knowing Mr.Goold’s feelings and course of 
conduct, in reference to election matters ?— Except so far as his occasionally 
attending as the professional friend of Mr. Quin, I cannot say that I have any 
particular knowledge of him in that exact department. 

What is the character that Mr. Goold bears, and has borne, as a man of 
honour, in and out of his profession ?— Highly respectable ; most respectable. 

Has he been in fact the leading counsel on the Munster circuit ? He is in 

the very first estimation. 

Have you had an opportunity of knowing the feelings and conduct of Mr 
SB - M Quin 
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Mr. Quin, with respect to the procuring of votes, or support at elections? — So far 
Damn Gabbctt, as to know that his conduct has been .always governed by the highest sense of 
honour, as far as came within my knowledge, upon such occasions. 

You are understood to have said, that conceiving some misconception to have 
arisen, you were desirous of interposing your good offices to remove that 
misconception? — That was the motive which induced me, and as a mutual 
friend to the parties. 

Can you state what you found to be the ground upon which Mr. Quin had 
felt a difficulty at coming forward to give any explanation at all upon the sub- 
ject. ? — As far as my communication with Mr. Quin enables me to judge, I am 
led to consider that Mr. Quin was alone restrained from giving the explanation, 
lest it should have an appearance that he was in any manner intimidated by 
threats being held out against him. 

When Mr. Quin stated, that in case of the petitioner voting against him, he 
would not, on that account, deprive him of his office, did you understand him 
to mean to confine himself to that particular ground of supposed complaint 
that might be made against Mr. Grady ? — I do not rightly comprehend that 
question. 

Did you understand Mr. Quin to mean to confine himself to saying, that he 
would not deprive Mr. Grady on that account only ?— Certainly, that that in 
itself should not be a reason why he would deprive him of the situation, but 
leaving Mr. Quin at perfect liberty on other grounds to deprive him of it, if 
he should think fit to do so. 

Among other circumstances which in ight occur, did you have in your con- 
templation the possibility of a political lampoon coming from some part of the 
family ? — I do consider that that was a subject contemplated by Mr. Quin, which 
might operate certainly to induce him to withdraw the provision he had intended 
for Mr. Grady. 

Did you state that you went to Adare to have the conversation with Mr. 
Quin, or did you meet Mr. Quin in the city of Limerick? — I met Mr. Quin 
accidentally in Limerick ; I believe it happened on the particular day of my 
communication with Mr. Maunsell, after his having informed me of the ground 
of difference that had arisen ; I believe it was critically on that particular day, 
and it was in a cursory manner in the street that I communicated it to him. 

Did the conversation that has been detailed in the former part of your exami- 
nation take place at Limerick, and not at Adare ? — Certainly, at Limerick. 

Before that conversation with Mr. Quin, had you been apprised of any inten- 
tion to bring this matter under Parliamentary investigation ? — I do not recollect 
having heard any thing whatsoever of a Parliamentary investigation at the time 
I held my communication with Mr. Quin. 

Of course, therefore, you did not, in consequence of having been apprised of 
any such intention, think it your duty to expostulate with Mr. Quin ? — No ; the 
causes were personal hostility that I had understood was likely to have occurred, 
and also the circumstances of a publication, lampooning Mr. Quin, which I was 
likewise given to understand had been likely to take place. 

If then it has been stated to this House, that you thought it your duty to 
interfere in consequence of hearing that a Parliamentary enquiry was to take 
place, that has been falsely stated ? — I consider it to be a mis-statement certainly. 

Is it true ?— Certainly not. 

Have you had at any time any conversation with the petitioner, Mr. Grady, 
which leads you to say that such representation was a mistake ? — I do not 
recollect to have had any conversation with Mr. Grady the petitioner, on the 
subject. 

Were any suggestions made to you by Mr. Quin, of the danger which might 
result to him from a Parliamentary enquiry upon the subject? — Certainly not. 

Have the goodness to look at this letter ? — ( a letter being shown to the wit- 
ness .) — I have read it. 

Is it your hand-writing ? — It is my letter to Mr. Quin. 

The witness was directed to read it. 

The witness read the same, as follows ; dated the 12th of February 
1819:— 

“ Dear Sir, Limerick, 12th Feb y 1819- 

“ Having read in the public newspapers, a Statement of the late 
proceedings in Parliament, respecting the petition preferred against 

you 
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you by Mr. .Tho* W m Grady, in which my name appears to. have 
been introduced, I beg leave to mention, that you have my autho- 
rity to state, that at the time of my communication with you on the 
subject, l knew of no threat whatsoever held out against you, of any 
pai liamentary investigation or complaint. My interference was 
spontaneous, and arose merely from my wish, as a mutual friend, 
to remove a misconception, which seemed to have arisen, as to an 
implied condition of political support, which you authorized me 
distinctly to disclaim. I have the honour to be, dear Sir, 

“ Your faithful and pbedient servant, 

“ Honourable W. W. Quin. Ban. Gabbett. 



Mr. 

Daniel Gabbett. 



“ My communication with you, as alluded to in the within letter, 
took place on the 10th of Oct' last.” 

Can you state who held the office of clerk of the peace, prior to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Thomas William Grady ? — As well as I recollect, it was a 
gentleman of the name of Mr. Meredith Munsell. 

Do you know whether Mr. Munsell, when he held the office, acted by deputy 
or personally ? — The period is so distant that I cannot exactly recollect ; I would 
rather incline to think he acted himself, but I cannot satisfactorily state it to 
this Honourable House. 

Prior to you seeing Mr. Quin upon the subject in question, had you under- 
stood that there had been any interview in Dublin on the same subject, between 
Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth ? — I am utterly ignorant of any previous 
negotiation that might have taken place on the subject. 

Do you then mean to state, that you did not know when you had that inter- 
view with Mr. Quin, that there had been conversations upon the same subject 
between Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth in Dublin ? — I mean only to state, 
that I am utterly ignorant of what the purport of those communications may 
have been. 

Did you know that there had been such communications, or communications 
of any kind on that subject between Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth in Dublin ? 
— I liad heard that communications had taken place between them upon the 
subject ; but I was utterly ignorant of what the nature of those communications 
had been. 

Were you so totally unacquainted with what those communications had been, 
which had passed between Mr. Carew Smyth in Dublin and Mr. Quin, that 
when you had your conversation with Mr. Quin in Limerick, you had nothing 
to do away of whatever had passed in Dublin ; did you conceive that you were 
commencing, for the first time, an understanding on that subject, between Mr. 
Quin and Mr. Thomas William Grady ? — I never entered into any conversation 
whatever with Mr. Quin on the subject, until the particular day that I have 
already stated to this Honourable .House ; nor did I ever hear the purport, as 
I have already stated, of what those conversations had been ; I was totally 
unacquainted with the subject, until the day of that communication with Mr. 
Quin, except so far as hearing by general report of the disagreement that had 
unhappily subsisted between Mr. Quin and Mr. Grady. 

Had you heard that that disagreement, which you state had unhappily sub- 
sisted between Mr. Quin and Mr. Grady, was formed by Mr. Quin’s having, in 
offering £.200 a year from the office of clerk of the peace, annexed a condition 
to that grant, which condition Mr. Thomas William Grady did not think it 
proper to accept ; did you understand that that condition was the cause of 
disagreement ?— So far as public report went, I had understood that Mr. Grady 
being fettered with that condition, that was the occasion of the disagreement 
between them ; that was the public report with respect to the cause of the dis- 
agreement that had arisen. 

State to the House what that condition was, as rumoured by public report ? — - 
Similar to that which I have stated, as communicated to me by Mr. Maunsell, 
as a ground of difference ; namely, that he had been given to understand by 
Mr. Carew Smyth, that Mr. Quin had required to fetter Mr. Grady with the 
galling condition of political support. 

Before you had your interview to which you have alluded with Mr. Quin, you 
were apprized of that report ? — I am in some doubt, whether so exactly in 
terms as conveyed to me by Mr. Maunsell I may have understood it, or whether 
96* ' the 
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* Ir - the report had not been generally, that disagreement existed between the parties ; 
uint ia “ rlt ' I am not entirely at a certainty on that sueject ; I may not have heard it so dis- 
’ tinctly as I did from Mr. Maunsell on that interview ; but the report was 
general, that there was a disagreement between the parties, and I rather incline 
to think, that this general report was communicated in the same manner. 

Was the object of your visit to Mr. Quin to induce Mr. Quin not to annex 
any such condition of political support to the grant of £. 200 a year to the 
petitioner? — The object of my interview with Mr. Quin was for the purpose of 
putting him in possession of what I had understood from Mr. Maunsell to be 
the ground of dilfereqce ; in the hope that by doing so, it would lead to a satis- 
factory explanation, and give to Mr. Quin an opportunity of disclaiming a report 
so injurious, that I had been led to consider had arisen from a misconception 
between the parties. 

The ground of that difference was political support ? — Certainly. 

Before you had that interview with Mr. Quin, had you or had you not heard 
of Mr. Carew Smyth’s having committed to writing the substance of an interview 
in Dublin between Mr. Carew Smyth and Mr. Quin, and his having communi- 
cated that to the petitioner and the petitioner’s father ? — I never heard anything 
upon the subject of that minute until I came to attend under the summons from 
this Honourable House. 

When you said that you found Mr. Quin disposed to grant the £. 200 a year, 
provided the petitioner would not insist upon his promise, did you understand 
that that promise meant on the paxt of the petitioner a promise from Mr. Quin 
to continue him in the office altogether ? — Certainly not, but to continue him 
during pleasure, disclaiming any idea of looking for political support. 

From your knowledge of Mr. Carew Smyth, if Mr. Carew Smyth had committed 
to writing the substance of any conversation that he might have had with 
Mr. Quin, do you believe Mr. Carew Smyth capable of fabricating the substance 
of any such conversation, or of committing it intentionally erroneously to paper? 
— I consider Mr. Carew Smyth to be utterly incapable of wilfully setting down 
anything that had been incorrect ; but I can by no means go the length of 
saying, as I understand a contrariety of statement to this Honourable House has 
occurred upon the subject, but that there may have arisen, as between these 
gentlemen, a misconception on the occasion. 

You state that you had an interview with Mr. Wyndham Quin in Limerick, 
with regard to the condition supposed to be annexed to the grant to Mr. Grady ; 
did you state that Mr. Wyndham Quin did not affirm, or deny, the condition of 
political support being to be given?— I stated to this Honourable House, that 
Mr. Quin neither admitted nor denied the fact to me distinctly ; observing to 
me, that as threats had been held out on the part of Mr- Grady, he did not feel 
himself called upon to afford any explanation upon the subject, as lie was deter- 
mined that he would not be intimidated. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



RICHARD SMYTH, Esq. 

Called in, and Examined. 

Richard Smith, • What is your name?.— Richard Smyth. 

Es 1- Are you now clerk of the peace for the county of Limerick ? — Yes. 

~ ' When did you receive that appointment ? — The 22d of September last. 

Have you the deed of appointment ? — Yes. 

Does that deed of appointment contain any stipulation, in virtue of which you 
are only to hold the office during the pleasure of the Honourable Wyndham 
Quin ? — It does. 

Does that deed of appointment insomuch differ from other deeds of appoint- 
ment which are given to clerks of the peace?— I believe not. 

Do you know of any clerk of the peace holding his appointment only during 
the pleasure of the Custos Rotulorum, and not during his life, subject to the 
approbation of the magistracy ? — I do not know whether it is so or not. 

Did you know, that the deed of appointment differed from the deed which 
had been given to your predecessors ?— I know it did not. 

M/ as the appointment of your predecessor then given during the pleasure only 
of the former Custos Rotulorum ? — When Mr. Quin wrote to me to have the 
appointment drawn up, I went to Mr. Gabbett, the last witness examined here, 

as 
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as a professional gentleman, to consult him, and he showed me the draft of Kictard SmM, 
the deed prepared by him for the former acting clerk of the peace, which was 

during pleasure ; I having no more knowledge than what Mr. Gabbett informed ' 

me, I conceived it was so in all cases. 

Did you ever see the deed of appointment which had been conferred on the 
petitioner, Mr. Thomas Grady, and not upon his deputy ? — No. 

Then the deed of appointment to which you allude is the deed of appoint- 
ment that was given to Mr. James Wall ?-— Yes. 11 

Did you remonstrate on any occasion, either verbally or by letter, against the 
appointment being made out during the pleasure only of the Custos Rotulorum ? 

— Never. 

Were there any particular condition annexed to the acceptation of the office 
of acting clerk of the peace ?— It was suggested to me, that it would be humane 
and advisable to make the provision of £,*200 a year, out of the office, for the 
late clerk of the peace. 

When was that proposition made tb you?— It was made to me previous tb 
my being appointed clerk of the peace. 

By whom, and where ?— First by Mr. Heffemine ConSadine. 

Was Mr. Consadine the only person who communicated With you upon the 
subject?— Yes ; Mr. Quin afterwards suggested it. 

Where ? — In Limerick; 

At what time ?— Previous to my being appointed, the day that it was Settled 
that I should be the clerk of the peace. 

Were any particular reasons assigned, except that generally that it was wished 
to give your predecessor an annuity ? — Yes. 

State them ?— Mr. Quin mentioned to me, that he was undef great embarrass- 
ment with respect to the representation Mr. Grady made of his situation ; that 
he went so far as to say, he woiild commit suicide. 

Did you ever know or hear, that on account of the payment of that annuity, 
the petitioner was to give political support in the county to Mr. Wyndharrt 
Qnift ?— I never did at that time. 

When you did first acquire that informatibn ?— From Mr. Grady himself 
I believe. J r 

At what date ?— Sometime after I had been appointed clerk of the peace. 

State what passed when that communication was made to you?— I met 
Mr. Grady in Limerick. Having heard a good deal of talk of a disagreement 
between him and Mr. Quin, I asked him, cursorily, whether those differences 
were arranged, and he told 1 me they were not ; and I told him I was surprised 
at it, for that when I left Dublin, I conceived that every thing was arranged 
to both their satisfaction ; and he said, that he understood there was a pledge- 
attached to the annuity. I told him I Was surprized at that, for that I never- 
heard of such a circumstance before ; that I was then going to Adare, and that 
I should communicate with Mr. Quin, and know Whether it was so of nbt ; he 
told me, at the saffie time, he was going in the Same direction, three miles 
further on, to Mr. Lloyd’s of Beech Mount; and that he would meet me on' 
my return from Adare, and know what communication I had. with Mr. Quin. 

I- went to Adare, and met ML Qiiin, and mentioned the circumstance that 
Mr. Grady told me ; and Mr. Quin absolutely told me, that he wanted no such 
pledge from Mr. Grady, and authorized me, if I met Mr. Gradv, to tell 
him' so.- I met Mr. Grady on- his return from Beech Mount. I was in an 
open carriage, and he in a covered carriage. I got- into the covered carriage 
to him, and mentioned these circumstances to Mr. Grady; and he declared 
that he was perfectly satisfied with the good intentions of Mr. Quin, and asked' 
me, whether I would go with- him next day to Adare to Mr. Quin. I told him 
I would ; and then, on recollection, he said that his cousin Mr. Carew Sriiyth 
was coming into the country, and that as he had taken a great deal of trouble 
on this occasion he thought it was a compliment due to him, to wait until lie 
did come to Limerick, to consult him, though he Was perfectly satisfied to take 
the annuity, not subject to any thing annexed to it ; he told me, at the same' 
time, that he was at a great expense, having been obliged to pay Mr. Carew 
Smyth for all the trouble he had upon this occasion ; and he believed he would 
write to him not to come down, for that he was obliged 1 to pay him in every 
stage of this business. 

At what date did this conversation take place?— A few days before Mr. Carew 
bmyth came to Limerick. 

• 96 - N Was 
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Was it in the month of October?— It was only two or three days before, 
Mr. Carew Smyth came to Lrmerick ; I believe it was in October ; but I reallv 
cannot be certain. * 

When you were in Dublin, had you seen Mr. Carew Smyth?— No ■ exeunt 
in the street. ’ 1 

Did the petitioner mention to you, that Mr. Carew Smyth had drawn up a 
minute of the conversation that had passed between him and Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, and that this minute required a political support ? — He never did 
When had you any conversation with the petitioner about delivering up the 
records ? — On my coming from Dublin. & 1 

Did the petitioner tell you, that he should, or should not, give up the records? 
nr— I told the petitioner, that he should give up the records. 

What was the answer of the petitioner ? — I believe he srHd, ho should consult 
his friends. 

Was the petitioner then under the impression, that political support was 
required from him ?— What I understood from the petitioner was, that he wanted 
to have the annuity settled on him for his life, and not for any political support- 
that was what I understood, as far as I could understand from him. ’ 

Did the petitioner tell you, that political support was required from him, as 
a condition for the receipt of that annuity ?— He never did, until the day I met 
him as I was going to Adare ; but on my coming from Dublin, he did not 
WiU you positively swear, that you never advised the petitioner to accept the 
annuity, tor it he did not, it would be given to Mr. Farnell ?~I never did 
Since the petitioner rejected the £. 200 a year, who now receives that salary ? 
— 1 conceive it is to be mine solely. J 

Do you know how much Mr. Wall, the late deputy, paid to the petitioner ?- 
I 1 our hundred a year, I heard. 

What are the emoluments of the office ?-From the very short period I have 
been m office, I really cannot make a calculation, and cannot sav : the exDences 
are very great. r 

Did you never hear how much Mr. Wall received, after paying £. MO a vear 
to the petitioner ?—I heard from the last witness, Mr. Gabbett, that Wall told 
him, he would not keep it, if he did not get £. 300 a year ; and Mr. Lloyd the 
chairman of the county, told me, that Mr. Wall would have giv en it up a year 
or two previous, if he had not persuaded him to keep it. 

Did you apply to Mr. Wyndham Quin for the office ? — I did not 
Was it conferred upon you by Mr. Wyndham Quin without your solicitation? 
—It was ; many months ago, Mr. Quin was kind enough to say, that when he 
had an opportunity of giving me a situation, that he thought I could fill he 
he should be happy to do so. * 

Had you then rendered any political services to Mr. Wyndham Quin ?— I have 
been his near neighbour, and have had the honour of being in his confidence and 
friendship for many years back. 

How many freeholders have you registered upon your property ? — I have got 
a list of them here ; I believe 49. B 

Do you know how many freeholders the petitioner has registered upon his 
property ?-He had 38 previous to the last election, and there were 40 regis- 
tered since by Mr. O Grady, the late candidate, and paid for by the late candi- 
date, who was his uncle, Mr. Darby O’Grady, for him. J 

In whose interest did your freeholders vote at the hist election?— In Colonel 
Fitzgibbon s and Mr. Quip’s. 

Did Mr. Quin assign to you any reason for the removal of the petitioner from 
the office of clerk of the peace ?— Indeed I do not recollect that he did 

Had you any curiosity to ask the motive of Mr. Quin?— Upon my word I 
never had. r J ’ 

How soon, after your, appointment, did you hear, that you were to pay the 
*■* 00 a y ear the petitioner?— I understood it before I was appointed 

Do you perform the duties of the office of clerk of the peace yourself, or do 
of m e Ter°ks any deputyi>—1 perform 311 the duties myself, with the assistance 

Were you educated professionally for the law?-No indeed; I have had the 
honour of being high sheriff of the county, and have filled the situation of 
a magistrate in it for many years, and have been in the habit of attending the 
sessions, and seeing the business done. ° 

You have stated, that it was suggested to you, that you were to pay this 

£. 200 . 
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<6.200 a year, in what manner was that suggestion made was it as i rnndi ti„„ 
of your appointment, or left optionally to ®u ?_Mr. Qn’in was kind enough to 
say, knowing my sentiments with respect to the rf.200 a year that he had given- 
fiiffiU PP ° 1IltmeIlt ‘° me “ f T” ° f honour > and tha/he depended upoS my 
5^ ^^P-tion ; Sothtog 

a year ?■— No!*^ statement “ y°ur appointment, of this reservation of rf.200 

Were you aware that such a condition was contrary to the law, unless it was 
expressly stated m your appointment ?— No. 1 14 

Did you ever see the patent by which the petitioner, Thomas William Grade 
was appointed to the office of clerk of the peace ? — I never did * 

Did you ever see any patent of appointment of clerk of the peace excent 

SgTerr„f tolpeace *“* th4t “*■ Gabbo “ showe ‘ i * » L 

As^-deputr * * * ** ° f ** ^ " '* *** ? ~ 

Do you know whether the words “ during pleasure,” which you say are in 
your appointment, are, or are not usually, or ever inserted in other patents or 
en?e fne 48 of the P nncl P al clerks of the peace?— I do not know the differ- 
peace. 1 “ W 4 de P utat1011 from a Custos Rotulorum, to a clerk of the 

r,So d t Ver heard th ? t doubts have been raised, as to the power of the 
uoto^to S rUm t t ° Tt tbe “PPora^ont of clerk of the peaceT-On my 
going to Dublin, I applied to a professional gentleman, Mr. Eason, who drew 
up the copy of the rough draft of the deputation to me, and that is all I know 
°* tj ’j Jt WaS P ut on a stam P> and executed to me. 

.. ad y . 0l f ever heard that doubts have been raised as to the power of revoking 
the appointment of clerk of the peace, by the Custos Rotuloram ? — I have ” ® 
How do you believe such doubts could have arisen, if tbe words “ during 
pleasure, had been inserted in such appointment r— I know nothing in the 
worMabout it, except reading Acts of Parliament : I have no 1®*^ 

„ ,j n t ? e *^ CtS of , Parl , iamen ‘ to which you referred, did you find any reference 

What d T 8 fTT? f xist ”S ” a PP0i"to*ents of t/at kiudT 

w hat 1 conceived I read m Acts of Parliament was, that in England the Custos 

c “ n0trem r,° Ve 3 Cle,k ° f the P eace ' that “ Mand’he « ‘° S 

reive” T S which you entered into ? — I did not eon- 

contain but Tl a "^f e ment entered into that the deputation does not 

f l ‘ hat 1 ™ t0 P a y A200 a yow to Mr. Grady. 
fh ~% SJ statc > for f bat P en °d d was mentioned to you, that you were to nav 
SefiZ RoSrl Mr - Grady? - ! during the will and pleasure^of 

■ ®*f. 4e Wbat WaS Sa ‘ d ]° yo ?’ as nearl y as yon can remember, in what terms that 
intention was conveyed ?— As far I could conceive, I thought I had stated before 
that in. giving me this deputation, Mr. Quin told me, that he Se it to me 5 

th“rf arn'aTa and i hat he , reI to d u T P° n m y Mfilling the conditions, that is, 
t *' i a ^ ear * nofc hing else that I know of. 

hrinvTh T° rds ' vas . conditio n of if-200 a year stated?— I really cannot 
Mr Gr h nXrfS reC ° UeCtl - 0n ’ ° nly “ y° u know that we have agreed^to give 
Grady i 2(5' f“i.” eari ,S UnderStood bet ' veen n*. that you are to give Mr. 

From what did you collect that that payment was to be made to Mr Gradv 

rt/offi he I U and P leasure onl y of Mr. Quin ?-When Mr. Quin promised ire 
Hie office there was no stipulation for Mr. Grady ; I conceived tliatTt Vas l 

htawfeu h°e m pkied. Um ‘ 0 Mr ’ Grady ' and “ f c ourse liable to be taken from 
Were you informed at the time of this office being promised to you that it 
mtpj be b f d n y you d “™« Mr - Quin’s pleasure ?— The office was never pro 
ft w, Vecifieaily, nor did I know the difference in the appointee “XE 

or" 118 PreaSUre ° r dUrin8 life ’ at the 11,116 “ f « * deputoire 
Did you conceive then that this payment of £ 200 a vnar „. O0 j 

entoely upon y 0ur own honour , orZ itwiStolfen^el 
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Rickard Smith, the power of dismissing you from the office ? — I know it depended upon 
Es 1- both; I was perfectly satisfied to pay the money, therefore thought it was no- 
v ' difficulty to have me displaced if I did not fulfil what I conceived 1 promised 

to do ; I felt no hesitation at all in acceding to those conditions. 

Did you at any time offer to give security for the payment of this £. 200 a 
year ? — No ; Mr. Quin never asked me for any security. 

Did you in fact make any such offer to anybody ? — I never did. 

Did you conceive that this payment of £.200 a year was to be confined to 
Mr. Grady, or to be liable to be required from you to any other person, at the 
will and pleasure of Mr. Quin ? — To no other person. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



CAREW SMYTH, Esq. 

Again called in, and further Examined. 

Carcw Smyth, WERE you present in this House last night, during any part of the examina- 
tion of Mr. Goold ? — I was. 

1 Were you present during any considerable portion of Mr. Goold’s exami- 
nation ? — I believe the greater part. May I take the liberty of adding, on my 
leaving the bar, I spoke to a gentleman whom I had long been acquainted with 
here, Mr. Mitchell of the vote office, in whose room I had been sitting, and 
asked, was there any impropriety in my going into the gallery ; he said no, not 
in the least ; and he sent up a servant of the house to show me the way up. I 
Went into the gallery, and sat there for some time, and Mr. Bellamy, an officer of 
the House, came to me and told me, that he believed it would be better for me 
to withdraw, for some Member of the House had intimated to him, that it was 
thought not quite delicate. I beg leave to add, that in analogy to proceedings 
in Courts of Law, which I have been acquainted with, I did not consider there 
was any thing incorrect, that when witnesses have been directed to withdraw, 
each witness as he has given his testimony has been allowed to remain in the 
Court. 

In reference to the interview which you stated you had with Mr. Quin, on the 
21st of September, state in what apartment of Mr. Goold’s house that interview 
took place ? — On my entrance into Mr. Goold’s house, I was shewn into the 
room that I believe is called the drawing-room of his house ; I never had been 
in that house before; some ladies were in the room, and after a few moments coni 
versation in the room, Mr. Goold begged to shew Mr. Quin and me into another 
room ; the room we were shewn into, was on the right hand side of the hall ; 
what denomination the room went under, I really cannot say. 

Assign, again the reasons that were given why the conversation was not, ore 
that day, reduced to writing ? — On my proposing to have it reduced to writing, 
I looked about and: asked, could we have pen and ink, certainly there was none 
upon the table at which we were standing, it was a small table, not such a 
table as is usually in lawyers studies, nor had the room the least appearance, to 
my recollection, of being a study, and I certainly did not see pen and ink ire 
the room ; I am, unfortunately, near-sighted, . and there might have been pen 
and ink in various places, but I certainly saw none ; and Mr. Quin immediately 
said, “ oh, you can do that when you go home, I shall be in town to-morrow at 
three o’clock, and if you will commit it to writing before that' time, I shall then 
see it.” As I heard Mr. Goold remark, it was certainly an extremely wet day, 
and it was possible Mr. Quin may have said something about keeping the car- 
riage out; it was a hackney carriage I had; I am not sure whether that was 
stated or not, but I recollect no more than the difficulty of finding pen ink and 
paper, and Mr. Quin’s telling me he should be in town the next day, and pro- 
posing it might be done in the interim. 

Recollect and state to the House, whether you are quite confident Mr.Goold 
did accompany Mr. Wyndham Quin on the morning of the 22J, when Mr. 
Wyndham Quin waited upon you ? : — I am as confident of it as I am of my own 
existence. 

Was there any particular circumstance which occurred that can recal it 
more impressively to your mind, than an ordinary recollection would do? — My 
family were out of town, and I had only a man and a maid servant in the house 
when Mr.Goold rapped at the door; the door was answered by the maidservant 
as I best recollect, my man servant was out of the house ;.the maid servant after 

having 
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having answered the door, rapped at my study door, which is close to the hall 
door, and told me there were two gentlemen or two -persons wanting to see me ;' 

I immediately expressed surprize she had not shewn them into my room, and ^ 
I blamed her for her awkwardness, and went to the door myself, having pre- 
viously seen over the blind of my study, Mr. Goold and Mr. Quin alighting 
from an open jaunting car belonging to Mr. Goold ; this was in the morning 
about eleven o’clock ; I opened the door myself and shewed Mr. Goold and 
Mr. Quin in, and Mr. Goold, as he came into the room in rather a jocular way, 
scolded my maid servant, or desired me to scold her, for her impropriety in 
shutting the door in his face ; and I replied, in an equally jocular way, and beg 
leave to impress it strongly upon the memory of the Honourable Mr. "Quin, who 
laughed at it too, that I replied to Mr. Goold, “ I shall not scold her indeed for 
any such thing, for you look so like a highwayman, I think she was right in 
shutting you out ;” it was a cold day and he was wrapped up in a great coat, 
and had I think a handkerchief tied about his neck ; with the pleasantry that 
always subsisted between us I made that reply, and Mr. Quin laughed a good 
deal at it. 

Are those persons the man and woman, nowin your service ? — They are not; 
one of them the maid servant, is at present in the service of my father, Dr. 
Smyth, who resides in Dublin ; the man servant still is in my service. 

Is he in London ? — He is not, he is in Dublin. 

If the man servant was out when Mr. Goold and Mr. Quin are stated to have 
come into the house, did he return before Mr. Quin and Mr. Goold left the 
house ? — That I cannot recollect ; he returned shortly afterwards, but whether 
he returned while they were in the house at that first interview, I cannot recol- 
lect ; but this I particularly recollect, that I sent him with the letter which 
inclosed the minute ; I particularly recollect that he returned tome, either having 
gone out of the house, or left my room, and said he believed I had made a 
mistake, I desired him to take the letter to Mr. Goold in Merrion-square, and 
on looking at the letter he said, “ Sir, this is directed to Mr. Quin ;” I told him, 

“ yes, it is I know, but leave it where I desire you, at Mr. Goold’s.” I certainly 
should not have sent that letter to Mr. Goold’s house, for Mr. Quin’s perusal, 
unless Mr. Quin and Mr. Goold had been previously with me ; if Mr. Quin had 
not come earlier than I expected, I should have kept the minute until he arrived 
at the appointed hour of three o’clock, but having been previously with me, 

I sent the letter to Mr. Goold’s containing the minute ; and if the honourable 
Member has the letter he can easily refer to it, for it was requesting and urging 
him strongly to peruse it, and bring it back on his return to me at three 
o’clock. 

Are you positive that in the interview at three o’clock, when Mr Goold ac- 
companied Mr. Quin, the minute was read over in the presence of Mr. Goold, 
and by whom was that minute read ? — No, I have no recollection that it 
was read. 

Was the conversation so explicit upon the subject of the minute, that it was 
impossible for Mr. Goold, being present, not to know the full contents ? — I think 
it is possible that Mr. Goold might not have known anything of its contents, 
from the conversation that took place at the second interview, as far as I can 
recollect the testimony I gave yesterday, and it is according to my memory pre- 
cisely the case ; Mr. Quin came into the room first, handed the minute open 
to me, and said, Smyth, that is perfectly correct; but I think such a passage 
might be altered. I handed him the pen to make the alteration ; he requested 
that I would do it, remarking, as I think, that it would be better it should be all 
in the same hand-writing ; having made the alteration, I then proposed it to 
him for his signature, and it is only from Mr. Goold’s reply, or Mr. Goold’s 
observation rather, that I could at all collect that he was aware of its contents, 
for he said, “ I think it right to apprize you, Smyth, that I have advised Mr. 
Quin not to sign that paper, for you must be aware that it contains something 
relating to the disposal of the profits of an office connected with the adminis- 
tration of justice, which I do not think it light for a Member of Parliament to 
sign ; but I am at all times ready to come forward and testify that Mr. Quin 
in my presence acknowledged that to be correct;” from that circumstance I 
also certainly conclude that he was aware of the contents of the paper, other- 
wise how could he tell that that paper might not have been changed. 

Was it probable that Mr. Goold should not have seen you make the altera- 
96. O tion 
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Car cxo Smyth, tion in the minute, which you are stated to have done? — Oh, he certainly 

saw me. 

' Who dictated the alteration? — Mr. Quin. 

After you had made the alteration, did you present it to Mr. Goold or to 
Mr. Quin, for their approbation ? — To Mr. Quin. 

You have stated, that with reluctance you gave advice to the petitioner, and 
to the petitioner’s father, that they should accept the £. 200 a year, with the 
stated condition of political support ; if you had understood that the £. 200 a 
year would be given unconditionally, would not you then have considered the 
object of your negotiation as completely accomplished ? — I should. 

A re you certain that the copy of the letter which you delivered in here as the 
copy of a letter sent to Mr. Goold, was a copy taken at the time, and prior to 
the transmission of the original letter ? — In point of complete strictness, it is 
not a copy ; that was the original I altered, and from that I wrote a fair letter 
to Mr. Goold; what I handed in yesterday, though marked by me as a copy, 
was the original, and from that I took the letter which I sent to Mr. Goold. 

In the draft of the letter sent to Mr. Goold, there is the word “ obvious,” 
used by you, explain what you meant by that word ? — The whole sentence runs, 
“ it is obvious why I address this letter Goold, to you, rather than to Mr. Quin 
my motive in so doing was, that Mr. Goold having the day before told me, that 
he thought it was not right for a Member of Parliament to sign the minute, 

I thought it would be an unworthy trick of me, or might be so considered, if 
I wrote the letter to Mr. Quin, and got his signature to an answer to it, which 
would in fact set up the minute, and be the same as if he had signed it. Mr. 
Goold not being a member of parliament, I preferred making the application to 
him, though I had in all previous stages, cautiously avoided making any appli- 
cation to Mr. Goold upon the subject. 

Be good enough to state, who let in to your house Mr. Quin and Mr. Goold, 
when they came at three o’clock on the 22d of September ? — I am almost cer- 
tain that it was my man servant ; the circumstance of the maid servant having 
let them in in the morning made a particular impression upon my memory, from 
the circumstance I have alluded to of her awkwardness, and Mr. Goold’ s 
remark upon it; but no such thing occurred at the second interview, and I have 
little doubt that it was the man servant who let them in. 

Did you make any charge to the petitioner for the expences in that transac- 
tion ? — I did ; Mr. Grady had written to me, as appears from some of the letters 
there, requesting I would act as his lawyer upon the occasion, and proposed a 
fee. I had at that time some small sum of money of Mr. Grady’s in my posses- 
sion, and Mr. Grady proposed I should accept of a small fee of £. 50 ; and if 
the business detained me longer than a certain period he mentions in the letter, 
that my fee should be increased. I wrote back word to Mr. Grady, that I was 
not acting as his lawyer, that I was acting as the friend of his son, and that I 
should not accept of any fee ; that I should barely charge down to his account 
my travelling expences to Limerick, which I have done accordingly ; and I 
have in my pocket a small account-book, which I kept of the disbursements of 
money of Mr. Grady’s in my hands, and it will appear how that money has been 
disposed of. I beg leave to hand it in with the other papers, if it is wished, and 
the only note I have of what letters I have written to Mr. Grady is contained 
in this book ; the House must be aware, that of foreign letters the postage must 
be paid, and the postage I paid, for sending letters to Mr. Grady I have put 
down in this book ; this is the only memorandum or note I have of the periods 
at which I wrote to Mr. Grady. 

State the dates of letters between the 20th and the 27th of September ? — I 
find it is quite evident I made one omission of a charge, for I have not put 
down the postage of the letter that I wrote on the 21st of September ; there is 
“ letter to Boulogne, 23d September,” and that is the only one I see between 
those dates. 

You do not take notice of the letters sent to the petitioner ? — No ; it was 
only of foreign letters that I paid the postage. 

Look at this letter, and state whether it is your hand- writing ? — ( a tetter being 
shown to the witness ) — That is my hand- writing. 

It was delivered in. 

You were understood to state, that you are not certain by what servant Mr. 
Goold and Mr. Quin were admitted on the second interview they had with 

you? 
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you ?— I am not so certain as at the first ; but I have no reason to doubt it was 
by my man servant. 

Why are you certain that this jocular conversation which passed with respect 
to the admission of Mr. Goold by the maid servant, did not take place at half- 
past three in the afternoon ? — My reason is this, that on the return of my servant, 
when I gave him the letter to take to Mr. Goold, I reprimanded him, or that is 
perhaps too strong an expression, for being out of the way, and desired him 
to remain in the house, as I expected gentlemen to be at the house at three 
o’clock. 

Supposing Mr. Quin had called alone at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
had told you, that he was staying at Mr. Goold’s house, would there not have 
been, in that case, the same inducement to you to send the memorandum to 
Mr. Goold’s house, that there would have been in the case of Mr. Goold and 
Mr. Quin coming together ? — Most assuredly. 

Am I not correct in supposing, that the objection which Mr. Goold urged to 
the transaction was this, that it was improper for a Member of Parliament to be 
concerned in the disposal of the profits of an office connected with the admini- 
stration of justice ? — -The words, as I recollect, are these ; I did not apply 
myself at all to Mr. Goold ; Mr. Quin was at the opposite side of my office table, 

Mr. Quin was at the bottom of it; I addressed myself entirely to Mr. Quin, 
and I said, “ now you can have no objection to sign it I rather think that 
Mr. Quin made no reply whatsoever, and indeed before he well could, Mr. Goold 
interposed, “ Smyth, I think it right to apprize you, that I have advised Mr. Quin 
not to sign it, because you must be aware there is something in it, which relates 
to the disposal of the profits of an office connected with the administration of 
justice, which I do not think it right for a Member of 'Parliament to sign.” 

Then the objection urged by Mr. Goold was not of this nature, “ there is an 
express or implied condition, attached to this of political support;” but his ob- 
jection was, that it was improper to be concerned with the disposal of the profits 
of an office connected with the administration of justice ? — I give his words 
to the best of my recollection ; I do not undertake to give his meaning. 

Why did you think there was a greater objection to a Member of Parliament 
recognizing the fidelity of that memorandum, than to any other person ? — I did 
not think so. 

What was the reason you enclosed the memorandum to- Mr. Goold ? — I never 
enclosed the memorandum to Mr. Goold. 

But you addressed the letter referring to the memorandum ?-— Because Mr. 

Goold had made the objection ; the objection was not mine, it was Mr. 

Goold’s ; in short, the meaning of it was, an acquiescence in Mr. Goold’s 
objection. 

What do you suppose Mr. Grady senior’s object to have been to having 
recourse to what you call a ruse de guerre ; what did he expect to gain by 
that ? — If I had the letter I could state it, for he gives his reason in it to me ; 
as I best recollect he says, it would have a greater effect upon Quin’s mind 
to think that he was in the neighbourhood or the vicinity, or something of that 
kind ; but I collect his reason only from his letter, which is before the House ; 
he says, Liverpool is a good middle term, or a good middle place, it is near 
Dublin, sufficiently near for communication with my friends ; I declare I 
forget the entire import, but I beg to refer to the letter in which he encloses a 
copy; and he assigns to me his reasons for it, and states it to be a ruse de 
guerre ; it is dated August 17th. 

“ My dear Wyndham, Suffolk-st. Monday, 17th Aug". 1. 

“ My letters, which I received this morning, are so peremptory, 
that I am obliged forthwith, malgre mot, to set off for Liverpool, 
without knowing for what; for nothing shall shake my determina- 
tion of not joining in or advising a contested suit at law, for an 
object which is now likely to become not worth it. 

“ To prevent my treacherous memory from misrepresenting any 
tiling that passed between us yesterday, I committed it to paper, 
and upon reviewing it this evening perceive that it amounts to this, 

That I asked no favour ; that you made no concessions ; that I 
discussed the matter upon its expediency and results, and that you 
gave me credit for the candour, good sense, and moderation with 
which I discussed it. That you denied having had any part in the 
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proposed arrangement, by which the office was to have been broken 
up. That you said the conversation between my son and you last 
autumn, in which you and he are perfectly agreed, did not amount 
to a promise of an office, though it directly imported, that you 
would not disturb him ; and that when you made the promise to 
Mr. Smyth, you did not know that the office belonged to my son ; 
though you admitted, that not finding Wall disposed to your interest, 
you lately applied to my son to remove him ; which my son told you 
would be attended with great difficulty, Wall was so protected by 
the chairman, Mr. Maunsell, and other considerable men of the 
county. 

“ Those are the facts ; and for my own part, if I offer any 
advice, it will be, that things should go their course, for I am sick 
of hostilities, and wish to close my life in peace. Your’s truly, 

“ Tho‘ Grady. 

“ Hon blc W. Wyndham Quin, &c. &c. &c. 103, Pall Mall.” 

My Dear Wyndham, London, 28th August. 

“ Though you seem to have to have taken such pains to stop my 
mouth altogether, in a letter which was handed to me by Carew 
Smyth, I cannot avoid asking you, what there was in my note to 
induce you, in one short paragraph to challenge us all to martial 
combat, in order to make good your appointment of Mr. Smyth over 
our bodies. I said that I was dragged over against my will, to a 
consultation in behalf of my son ; but that if their object was to 
encounter a vexatious suit, that I was determined neither to advise it, 
nor concur in it. That I was sick of hostilities (and God knows 
so I am) and hoped to close my life in peace. 

“ In God’s name, my dear friend, what was there in all this to 
make you provoke us all to fight ; was there even a hint of intimida- 
tion. I’ll tell you what I did ; I put your letter in my pocket, and 
kept it ever to myself. 

“ Now I’ll tell you what they wanted of me. They have had Mr. 
Pennefather’s opinion, and can get the opinion of every eminent 
lawyer at the bar ; that as the law now stands, since the decision of 
the Court of Error, in the case of the King and O’Grady, (the clerk 
of the Pleas cause) that Cast. Rot. has not the right of appointment, 
but that it will be in the Crown if that decision shall be confirmed by 
the House of Lords. I left them to make thfc most of it they 
could. 

“ I should also tell you, that you had been totally misinformed as 
to my son : I find him in the same disposition with respect to you as 
ever. Immediately upon the question occuring, there was a meeting 
of his nearest relations, to consider what should be done, and as he 
was himself then unwell, it was agreed to depute one of them to call 
on you, in order to discuss a negociation then depending : in which, 
from some good humoured expressions you used, it could be nothing 
more than a most amicable intercourse as it was intended to be. 
As to his having consulted with some of those who were your 
political enemies, he frankly says that those were his nearest rela- 
tions, the most natural persons for him to consult with, in a case of 
difficulty ; but he denies having entered with them, or with others, 
into any cabal or clamour against you. 

“ I confess I was uneasy on those points, because on those points 
you seemed offended ; but on those points I was fully satisfied, and, 
in my humble judgment, so should you. 

“ They had no' business of me, that might not as well have been 
transacted by letter, and I am returning with the utmost speed j 
and have not time to discuss some points in your letter, which 
perhaps are not very important. I should have called upon you 
instead of writing, but after throwing down the gauntlet as you 
have done, you may think that I had taken it up ; but it gave me 
rather a disposition to joke with you than to fight with you. 

“ Your’s truly, Tho 1 Grady." 

“ Hon. W. W. Quin, 103, Pall Mall.” 
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+ ?r ^ r>° U ’j * n an ^ answer ^ iat letter* on any subsequent occasion, express 
to Mr Grady senior, an opinion, that it was not fair to have recourse to such 
an artifice as that ?— Indeed, I do not know that I did; I was not the lecturer 
or Mr. Grady. 

In a letter from you to Mr. Grady senior, is the following passage, “ I told 
lorn that I thought his answer to me should be, that the impression on his 
mind as to the promise, is still the same, and that he cannot give a decisive 
answer as to abandoning or accepting the offer, until he has heard from you •” 
why did you think it necessary to suggest to Mr. Grady junior, the answer 
which he should return to a letter written to him by you ? — I conceived it was 
part of that system of advice and instruction which I had continued to give him 
all through, and to impress upon his mind, that I thought the promise was a 
strong ground to rely upon, and that in case Mr. Quin asked me what answer 
he had given, I should say it was of that nature. 

The object was, that an answer might be returned by him, which you might 
atorwards ■ ~ ia , ke Us . e , of in onier t0 make some impression upon the mind of 
Mr. Quin, if that might be desired?— I think most likely that was the object; 
1 do not know that I ever shewed Mr. Quin that letter, or made any use of it * 
but, as I best recollect, my view was to impress upon his mind, that that was the 
conduct he ought to hold, to come to no determination as to accepting the 

otter, and to say my impression as to the promise is still the same. 

The question does not refer to the conduct he ought to pursue, but to the 
answer he was to return to you to a letter you yourself had written ?— If the 
question is, what was my motive for doing it, I cannot at this moment assign 
the motive, except that it was in the way of giving advice. I do not know what 
use I could make of that letter ; I am at a loss to assign the motive for it ; it 
was not a letter I was afterwards to send to Mr. Quin. 

I beJieve I am correct in supposing you to have stated, at the interview at 
Millorgan, that you looked round the room, and made use of some expression 
ot this kind ; “ is there a pen and ink in the room ?”— Certainly. 

And if there had been a pen and ink in the room, as the memorandum was 
go short, you would then have reduced the purport of the conversation to 
writing ? I think it highly probable that I should, unless Mr. Quin had made 
any objection ; but the interval of one day I did not think material ; I certainly 
did ask for a pen and ink, or looked about, and I rather think I expressed a wish 
we could have one ; I certainly did not see one in the room ; and Mr. Quin 
immediately made the reply I have stated. 

Reconcile the last answer with this extract from the letter which you addressed 
to Mr. Grady senior, on the 21st of September, “ Quin and I are to meet 
together to draw up a minute of what passed, as I thought it better not to trust 
any thing to memory ; I should have done it on the spot, but that I had not 
time to do it, and to write to you and Tom” ? — That certainly also might have 
been a reason ; it was late in the day, and I had to return and write those two 
letters ; the post office is at a considerable distance from my house, to which all 
foreign letters must be sent ; that operated unquestionably on my mind as 
I have stated it there. 

As that was the reason assigned by you, on the day on which the interview 
took place, is it not probable that that was the principal reason which operated 
upon your mind, for not reducing that conversation to writing ?— It is possible 
it may have been, and I dare say was one reason. 

In a letter that you wrote on the 21st of September, to Mr. Grady senior, 
there is a passage to this effect, “ I told him,” Mr. Quin, “ formally I did not 
comprehend him, that I saw his object, as I thought, was to make Tom his 
dependant, and if so, I thought it better he should avow it;” what was the 
sense that you attached in that passage to the words “to make Tom his depend- 
a °G ” As to political interest, to make him vote for him at elections. 

The same letter goes on precisely in these words, “ He,” that is Mr. Quin, 

“ started at this, and said, he had no such intention, that he never should take 
it ill of Tom it he refused to support himself or any friend of his ; yes, said I, 
but would you not punish him for so doing, by stopping his annuity ; and thus 
we argued m a circle for a considerable time ;” did that imply that Mr. Quin 
started at the proposition of Mr. Grady junior’s political support being expected, 
and that when he said he had no such intention, it referred to a future expec- 
tation of his political support that Mr. Quin meant, it was not in his intention 
96 - P to 
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Cartxo Smyth, to make Tom his dependant ?— The impression upon my mind was, that Mr; Quin 

Es 1- was unwilling to avow his full meaning, and that he did not like my pressing him 

1 'so much upon the point; he wished to say, he shall have the £.‘200 a year, so 

long as he is politically connected with me ; my reasoning was, “ then you mean 
that he should be your dependant ;” Mr. Quin, I believe, started at the word, 
and said, “ no, or I shall not be displeased with him for voting against me;” 
then says I, “ you will take the £.200 a year from him ;”he replied, “ cer- 
tainly ; I shall give it to him so long as he supports me, but he will be at liberty 
to withdraw his support when he likes.” 

But subsequently he professed no objection to admit a memorandum which 
contained, though not those words, words to that effect ? — Mr. Quin made no 
objection. 

You received two letters from Mr. Grady senior, after you had communicated, 
in your letter of the 21st of September, the substance of the communication 
which had passed between you and Mr. Quin, at Stillorgan ; the first letter was 
that of Sunday the 27th of September, an answer to yours of the 21st; that 
letter is to this effect: “ I deeply regret that my judgment does not concur 
with your’s, as to the arrangement resulting from your interview with Quin.” 
In another letter of the 20th of October, dated from Boulogne, he expresses 
himself thus, “ the coolness and ingenuity with which you led Quin on, at his 
interview with you in Dublin, from coquetry to a full declaration of his passion 
for bribery and corruption.; the simplicity with which you conducted him to the 
written testimonial of that declaration, or the tact with which you handed him 
my letter, at your favourable interview with him at Adare ; I know not which 
to admire most,” and so on ; what subsequent information had you com- 
municated to Mr. Grady senior, which led him to take apparently so different 
a view on the 20th of October, from that which he had taken on the 27th of 
September ? — As to what particular part, I had written several letters in the 
interim ; I believe I have already stated to the House, I have never seen those 
letters, nor had. the least knowledge of their contents, from the time I dispatched 
them to this moment. 

Are all those letters delivered in ?— I do not know ; I saw but two letters of 
mine. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

Have you any means of ascertaining the dates of the letters which were 
written by you, subsequently to the 21st of September, previously to the 20th 
of October ?— -I perceive one, September the 23d ; I have stated before, that 
1 have omitted the 21st here ; October the 3d, October the 4th, October the 
10th, October the 15th ; that is all. 

If after an interview w'ith the gentlemen, which interview was sought by you, 
you were complimented for the coolness and ingenuity with which you had led 
that gentleman on from coquetry, to a full declaration of his passion for bribery 
and corruption, and for having availed yourself of his simplicity to conduct him 
to a written testimonial of that declaration ; should not you consider that intended 
compliment as a reflection upon you ? — I certainly was not by any means pleased 
With it. 

Do you recollect the terms which you made use of to correct the misrepre- 
sentation, and to justify yourself from that which you felt to be an imputation 
upon your conduct ?— I cannot say that I considered it in that light ; I saw the 
way Mr. Grady took it, and I have no recollection that I made any remark upon 
it. I cannot charge my memory that I did ; but I believe I expressed, that I was 
glad Mr. Grady was satisfied with the way in which I had managed the business, 
not alluding to that particular part, but to the whole transaction all together. 

You were understood to have stated, that anterior to the 22d of September, 
you cautiously avoided all communication with Mr. Goold, on the subject of 
these transactions ; why did you exercise that peculiar caution with respect to 
Mr. Goold, anterior to the 22d of September ?— Because Mr. Goold had upon 
some one occasion, that I met him, I believe the occasion that I was asking him 
about the arrival of Mr. Quin, said that he wished to have nothing at all to say 
to the matter ; and I knew particularly, that there was a great hostility between 
him and Mr. Grady the father, and I did not wish to implicate Mr. Goold, 
standing in the situation I knew he did with Mr. Grady. 

On that occasion to which you allude, was any mention made to Mr. Goold, 

of 
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of the nature of this transaction The only communication I made to Mr. 
Goold, as I recollect, was, that I wanted to see Mr. Quin, on the subject of the 
disposal of the office of clerk of the peace. 

Not alluding in any way to the negotiations which you considered as then 
pending ? — Oh ! there were none pending at that time. 

Upon your handing over the minute to Mr. Quin to sign, you state that Mr. 

Goold interposed before Mr. Quin had time to give you an answer ? Yes • 

before Mr. Quin had made a reply, and almost indeed before he could make 
one. 

You have stated the exact words in which Mr. Goold did interpose upon that 
occasion ; can you venture at this distance of time, to express the exact words, 
of no very inconsiderable length, which were made use of by Mr. Goold upon 
that occasion ? — Yes, because I have often and often repeated them. 

When did you repeat them for the first time ? — I declare I cannot charge my 
memory, but I rather think I repeated them in my going down to Limerick, 
either to Mr. Maunsell or to Mr. O’Grady, or to both ; it is possible I may 
have, in my own family, mentioned them in Dublin to my brothers. 

Can you venture positively to state, that you might not have misapprehended 
any part of the expressions made use of upon that occasion ? — We are all liable 
to error, but I cannot be more positive of any thing than I am of that. 

Can you venture positively to state, that instead of the expression « I have 
advised,” Mr. Goold may not have interposed with the expression, “ I advise 
Mr. Quin — ?” — The strong impression upon my mind, and I have no doubt 
upon my mind of it, that the words were, V I have advised; I think it right 
to tell you that I have advised.” 

Again, cast in your consideration the great difference between that slight 
variation in the expression, inasmuch as saying, “ I have advised,” imports that 
he was previously acquainted with that minute ; whereas, if he only uses the 
terms, “ I advise,” it might have arisen out of the conversation that passed at that 
moment ; can you venture to state, that you have not misunderstood that ? — 
I beg leave to remark, that I have stated there was no conversation preceding 
that observation, that could give Mr. Goold a knowledge of the contents of 
that paper, if he had not such knowledge before. 

Was not your object in the negociation with Mr. Quin, to obtain, in an 
honourable manner, this relief for your relation ? — Most certainly. 

If you had understood Mr. Quin to have offered the grant of £. 200 a year, 
without any condition of political dependence, would there have been any sort 
of difficulty in bringing the negociation to a close?— I should have supposed 
none whatsoever. 

That was the only impediment in the way of an amicable conclusion of the 
negociation ? — I cannot take upon myself to say, that 1 would have instantly 
concluded matters, but I certainly would have had no doubt upon my mind, 
that the matter would have been concluded, from the sum. I had before 
received a communication, that he would have gladly accepted of it ; and, as 
appears from the letters of Mr. Thomas Grady, at the subsequent period, when 
he was in possession of the contents of this minute, he said, he would consent to 
accept of it, if those conditions were withdrawn ; the conditions were the sole 
obstacle to the completion of the arrangement. 

As far as I can judge from the letters of Mr. Grady the father, he appears 
from his character, or from his infirmities, to be rather a loose and unguarded 
writer, would you annex the same serious importance to the expressions of 
Mr. Grady the father, as you would to the same expressions used by a con- 
siderate and cautious writer ? — Certainly not. 

If a guarded and cautious writer had used that paragraph in a letter to you 
as describing any part of your conduct, should not you take that passage in a 
much more serious light than when used by Mr. Grady ?— Oh, most unquestion- 
ably ; I have been long used to Mr. Grady’s style of writing, and he often pays 
compliments where they are not deserved. 

In Mr. Grady the father’s letter of the 27th of September, he regrets your 
conduct in the negotiation ; in his letter of the 20th of October, he approves it; 
did not that difference arise from his believing, when he wrote the first letter’ 
that you had assented to the condition of political dependance ; and when he 
wrote the second letter, his believing that Mr. Quin had relieved the agreement 
from that condition ? — I apprehend that Mr. Grady was not aware that Mr. Quin 
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1, had relieved the offer from those conditions, until he received Mr. Maunsell’s 
/ letter ; I do not think that I ever conveyed it to him. 

At what period did he receive Mr. Maunsell’s letter? — Mr. Maunsell sent it 
to me ; I think the letter is dated the 12th of October, and I see in my book 
that on the 15th there is a double letter charged, which must have been 
Mr . Maunsell s letter that I sent to him on that day. 

Was not one of your leading objects in all the negociations, to induce 
Mr. Quin to grant this £.300 a year, during the continuance of his holding 
the office of custos rotulorum ?— Certainly. & 

If Mr. Quin had granted the office unconditionally during pleasure, but without 
any political support being stipulated for, do you think Mr. Grady would have 
continued his support to Mr. Quin during the period which he held that annuity? 
—1 do not think the annuity would have been accepted of at all, if it had been 
granted on those terms, merely during pleasure. 

Then you do not imagine that your friend Mr. Grady would have accepted, 
nor won d you have advised him to accept, of an unconditional grant of that office 
to be held during pleasure ?-I do not think Mr. Grady would have accepted of 
it; what I would have advised him to do, I cannot take upon myself to siy, but 
I rather think I should not have advised him to it; being such a precarious 
thing, during pleasure, it would have been scarcely worth his acceptance. 

I hen, 1 conceive, the sole or at least the material point upon which the 
negociation would have been broken off, would have been the tenure upon which 
it was to be held, and not the condition which was to be annexed to that tenure? 

1 do not conceive there was any difference between us as to the tenure, 
because Mr. Quin himself proposed to me, that it should be held in the manner 
specified in the minute ; I called upon Mr. Quin to know his intentions, and 
the first part of his communication was to the effect I have stated; that the 

°* TI, peaCe for th , e time bein S was t0 P a y hil « ^-200 a year out of the 
office, and that in case there was any default in the payment, he was to remove 
him ; there was no negociation, as I recollect, about it whatsoever; that was 
Mr. Qum s proposition ; and then he continued after that to add, what were 
the conditions that he expected should be annexed to it. 

What were the reasons assigned by Mr. Quin for declining to have a copy of 
the minute ?— He said he did not conceive it necessary, for that he was sure, 
whenever he had occasion to have recourse to it, he should find it perfectly safe 
tunity ofseeinglt and thlt 1 should hand over to him, or give him an oppor- 

, T !l e “ e ,T I ';! n c Um is , in these words ! “ 1 Inclosed this statement to Mr. Quin, 
(on the 22d of September 1818) for his perusal; he brought it to me on the 
same day, and said, m the presence of Mr. Goold, this is perfectly correct, but 
thought one sentence might be altered ; accordingly, as it now appears, 

I proposed having a duplicate made ; but he said there was no necessity, and 
tor certain reasons then expressed to me, he declined signing it what were 
those certain reasons expressed to you, and by whom were they expressed ? — 
Ihe reasons for not haying the duplicate were assigned by Mr. Quin, the reasons 
for not signing the minute were assigned by Mr. Goold ; I have expressed it 
inaccurately, because the word “ he” might refer to Mr. Quin. 

In your evidence, yesterday, you stated, that Mr. Goold had declared his 
readiness at anytime to testify to the fact of Mr. Quin having agreed to the 
correctness of the minute ? — I did. 

Did you, during the time that you were in the House, while Mr. Goold 
was examining, hear Mr. Goold deny that fact ? — Yes. 

Having heard Mr. Goold’s denial of that fact, do yon still say that Mr. Goohl 
expressed himself m the manner you stated yesterday ? — I do. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

THOMAS GOOLD, Esq. 

Was again called in, and further Examined. 

Have you seen Mr. Grady junior, to-day ? — I have. 

, Did any conversation pass between you and Mr. Grady junior, relative to 
your examination of last night?— There did. 

State to the House what that conversation was ?— Within the last ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, I was standing in the room, which I believe is called the 

witnesses 
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witnesses room, in the presence of Mr. Roche, Mr. Gabbett, and Mr. Richard 
Smyth, when this gentleman, the petitioner, came into the room, and he addressed 
me by name, and said, “ Mr. Goold, I want to speak with you I took off my 
hat in the most respectful manner possible, and told him that he must excuse 
me, that in this inquiry I conceived it would be indelicate for me to speak to him- 
at all. He then said, “I must speak with you.” “Then, Sir, as you insist 
upon it, I shall leave the room on which he immediately said these precise 
words ; “ you spoke, in your evidence, disrespectfully of me last night, and if, 
in the evidence you are to give to-night, you presume to say a word disrespect- 
fully of me, I shall kick you about the streets.” I immediately quitted the 
room, and nothing further occurred ; I took no notice in the world of it : I hope 
I kept my temper. 1 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 




Mr. THOMAS WILLIAM GRADY, 

Called in, and Examined. 

Mr. Speaker.'] The House has been informed that you have held a conver- Mr. 
sation with a Mr. Goold, who is a witness at the bar of this House, yesterday, , T ' W ' Grady ’ 
u P < l n . t l’ e subject of his examination of last night; have you had any conversation 
with Mr. Goold, and what was that conversation r— I had. 

Stat e to lhi; House what passed P— Certainly ; I stated to Mr. Goold that 
1 had heard that he had made use of my name very wantonly ; I requested of him 
not to do so any more, for that if he should do so, I should be under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of taking notice of it ; of kicking him. 

Did Mr. Goold make any reply to that statement ?— None whatsoever. 

1 hat is all that passed between you ? — That is all that passed between us. 

Mr. Grady was directed to withdraw. 

[Thomas William Grady was committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms.] J 



CAREW SMYTH, Esq. 

Was again called in, and further Examined. 



About what time in the morning was it that Mr. Goold and Mr. Quin first 
came to your house ? — I think about eleven o’clock. 

You are understood to say they were in an open carriage ? — Yes, they came 
upon a j aunting car, a kind of open carriage. 

Was it a cold morning ? — I rather think it was ; it was the day after a day of 
excessive wet ; and I think it was a cold day. 

, J., e j i the , circumstances happened at that time, which you have already 
detailed to the House, respecting the maid servant ?— Yes. 

... h ent h e y returned at three o’clock of the same day, in what sort of carriage 
did they eome?— I cannot state that, whether they both came in a carriage or 
no , ut the carriage that they left my house in was the' same that they came 
in a jaunting car but I rather think that Mr. Goold walked to the house, I could 
not see exactly what took place at the door, for I was in my study ; but I accom- 
panied both Mr. Quin and Mr. Goold out at the door, and saw them get into 
the car ; I saw them alighting off the car on the first visit, and get on the car 
arter the second visit was over. 

Had Mr. Goold his great coat on and his handkerchief about his neck, at the 
have not the l eas t recollection about it: 
I rather think Mr. Goold walked to my house,. I do not know how that is im- 
pressed upon my mind, but I have a faint recollection that he and Mr. Quin 
walked to my house, and that the car followed them, and that they mounted on 
it and went off. J 



You do not recollect whether Mr. Goold had his great coat and handkerchief 
on the second time he came ?— No, I do not indeed, I have no recollection what- 
soever about it ; this affair would have made no impression upon me, but for the 
occasion of his making that first remark ; his great coat might have been upon 
ie car, and he put it on as he was getting upon the car, but I have no distinct 
recollection how that fact was. 

Did you see them go away the first time as well as the second?— I do not 
think 1 accompanied them to the door and saw them go off, but I did the second, 
y0, Q for 



Carcio Smyth, 
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for I particularly recollect as Mr. Quin was leaving the house, he asked me in a 
very civil and polite way, whether he could do any thing for me, and give me 
a frank, or anything of that kind. 

Do you recollect what servant let. him out? — I cannot recollect whether my 
man servant returned before they went away or not. 

Do you recollect which servant let them out the second time ? — I have no 
doubt it was the man servant ; the strong impression upon my mind at least is, 
that it was he who let them out the second time. 

Was the maid servant at home the second time ? — I have no reason to think 
that she was out ; a maid servant may be in or out and I should not know any- 
thing of it ; the man servant was the person to answer my bell, and come to 
the door. 

Did you receive them the second time in the same room as on the first? — Yes. 

You are nephew by marriage to Mr. Thomas Grady the father ? — Mrs. Grady 
is my aunt, my father’s sister. 

Mrs. Grady, on leaving Ireland, requested you to advise and take care of her 
son ? — She did. 

Mr. Grady the father had frequent correspondence with you ? — Yes, continued 
and frequent correspondence. 

Do you in the event of Mr. Grady, of your uncle by marriage, writing to 
you, either in commendation or in reprobation of your conduct, which you may 
consider unmerited, consider yourself bound forthwith by return of post, either 
to decline that praise, or to reprobate the unmerited censure ? — I certainly did 
not consider myself bound to do it ; I might have done it, but by the omission 
I did not consider I was doing anything improper. 

Were you in any way accessary to what has been called the ruse de guerre of 
Mr. Grady ? — Oh, certainly not : I beg leave to state one circumstance ; I did 
not write to Mr. Grady till the second of November, so that several days had 
elapsed between the receipt of the letter, in which those compliments are con- 
veyed, and my next letter to him. 

Did you use any magic, or any circumvention, for the purpose of entrapping 
Mr. Wyndham Quin into that arrangement, which you have already stated to 
the House ? — Certainly not. 

Repeat to the House why it was you committed to paper what passed between 
you and Mr. Wyndham Quin, which you afterwards transmitted by post to the 
father ? — I should think that in all cases of that nature, it would be a most ad- 
visable measure to adopt ; but in this particularly I saw that a good deal of mis- 
conception had arisen between the several gentlemen who had communicated 
with Mr. Quin before, and Mr. Quin, in consequence of this precaution not 
being adopted. 

At the meeting which took place between you and Mr. Wyndham Quin, at 
Mr. Goold’s country house, did Mr. Wyndham Quin state of his own accord, that 
the £. 200 a year was connected with his political interests, and dependant upon 
its duration, or did that come out, as stated in the minute, in consequence of an 
observation from you ? — I greatly forget the minute ; and if it appears from that, 
that it came out in consequence of an observation from me, I have no recol- 
lection of any such thing in the minute, but most certainly the proposition ori- 
ginated with Mr. Quin. 

Are you understood right, that you appeared in the whole of the negociation, 
exclusively as the friend of Mr. Grady ? — -Certainly, so I understood ; I went 
there with that view alone. 

Did it not appear to you a mark of great confidence that Mr. Quin should, 
you appearing in that light, confide to you that agreement ? — No, it did not ; 
because Mr. Quin told me, that his mind was then in the same state that it 
always was, that he had declared to Mr. Grady’s friends in the country, that he 
had determined to take the office from him ; he stated that he had told him in 
the country, that lie intended to give him £. 200 a year out of the office. There 
is a letter on the table from Mr. Carew O'Grady, giving an account of his com- 
munication with him, which is to that effect ; which letter I read to Mr. Quin, 
and Mr. Quin said it was correct ; the only new part in the proposition was what 
related to political support, and on my remarking to Mr. Quin “ pray Mr. Quin 
did you ever make any mention of this in Limerick, when this point was under 
discussion ? ” he replied, “ no, certainly not but among men of the world it 
must have been virtually understood. 

If 
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If you were the adviser of Mr. Quin, would you advise him to confide an Care » Smyth, 

agreement of that nature without authenticating it in some way or other, to a Es 9- 

man appearing in your character as the exclusive friend of the other party ? — 

Certainly not ; I would have advised Mr. Quin to have a duplicate of it, and 
I did urge him to have one ; Mr. Quin declined it, with a compliment to me, 
saying, he was perfectly sure it was perfectly safe in my hands. 

Would it not have obviated a great deal of the obscurity which is thrown 
about this transaction, if you had supplied Mr. Quin with a duplicate of it, 
though he did not desire it ? — I certainly did not consider it my duty to force a 
duplicate upon Mr. Quin ; Mr. Quin, I conceived, perfectly able to attend to 
bis own interest upon that occasion. 

Do you conceive it would have been forcing a duplicate upon him, if you 
had made a copy of it, and had enclosed it in a letter, or had tendered it to 
him ? — The honourable Member perhaps forgets that I sent it first to Mr. Quin 
for his approbation ; I could not have made a duplicate of it till it was first 
approved of ; then when it was brought back to me approved of, I suggested 
the idea of a duplicate, and Mr. Quin declined it. 

Though Mr. Quin did decline it, could not you have sent it to him, and left 
it for him to accept it or otherwise ?— I could have written it ; I had the use 
of my hand ; but if a duplicate of it had been retained, it certainly would have 
avoided all doubt upon the subject. 

If you had made a copy of it, and given it to Mr. Quin, do you think Mr. 

Quin would have declined to hold it ? — I cannot say. 

You spoke just now of a gentleman of the name of Carew O’Grady, what 
relation is he to you and to the petitioner ? — Cousin german to both. 

What relation is Mr. Carew O’Grady to the Lord Chief Baron O’Grady ? — 
brother. 

You state, that you did meet the Lord Chief Baron in Dublin, on what day 
was that ?— I cannot say ; I mentioned sometime about the middle of Novem- 
ber, after the term had commenced. 

It was subsequent to your return from Limerick, where you had had the inter- 
views with Mr. Quin ?— Oh, long ; I returned on Friday morning, the 9th of 
October. 

What commenced the conversation, which led to the Chief Baron saying, 

“ What are you doing?” which you stated in your evidence last night; who 
began that conversation ? — I declare I cannot say ; it was a visit of friendship. 

To what did you suppose that the words you made use of last night, “ what 
are you doing,” alluded ? — In what stage this business was ; ? because a variety 
of rumours had been afloat in the county of Limerick, respecting this transac- 
tion ; and the Chief Baron knowing I was a participator in them, and had been 
taking an active part in this negociation, he asked me for an account of the state 
of the proceedings. 

When did the Chief Baron first know you had been a participator in these 
proceedings ? — That I cannot exactly tell ; because I do not know the time of 
the Chief Baron’s return from the circuit, but I presume he asked both ; 

Mr. Darby O’Grady being a resident in Limerick, I take for granted, that on 
the Chief Baron’s return to his country seat, Mr. Darby O’Grady communicated 
with him. 

Have you any other means of knowing, that the Lord Chief Baron had been 
made acquainted with it, than the supposition you have mentioned None 
whatever ; I had no communication with the Chief Baron, except what I stated ; 
and that arose merely on the communication of the matter of intelligence I had 
stated to other persons. 

In what stage did you state the proceedings to be ? — That the arrangement 
was altogether broken off, in consequence of Mr. Quin’s tacking the conditions, 
the term we generally gave ; and that upon that being done, I discharged myself 
from all further interference in the transaction ; subsequently to that, some letters 
had passed between Mr. Grady the father and Mr. Quin ; in one of those letters 
he intimated to him a communication he had received from him from London, 
respecting this proposition of Mr. Quin’s being a breach of the privileges of 
Parliament, and his intention of taking measures ; in short, I communicated to 
him the contents of that letter which is before the House. 

Did you at that time, in that conversation, communicate to the Lord Chief 
Baron, any idea that a Parliamentary enquiry would take place upon the subject ? 

— Of course I did, if I communicated the contents of that letter. 

96. What 
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What letter do you allude to, and of wliat date?— The letter which I read 
/ Ofht./espectmg Mr. Moore of Coventry, and the communication he stated 
he had had from him ; that letter in which he says, that a Member of this house 
had communicated to -him the opinions of various other members, some of them 
legal ones, and citing a variety of precedents ; that is the letter to which I 
allude. 

In the month of November, you thought yourself at that time, that some 
proceedings would take place in Parliament upon this subject? No, I do not 
say that I did. J 

Did you, in that communication with the Lord Chief Baron, suggest that 
in your opinion, it was a case for parliamentary enquiry, in consequence of 
opinions which had been so given?— That I concurred, in fact, with these 
opinions; no, 1 did not; I am not aware that I did ; I declare, I never turned 
my attention to that part of the subject. 

• Am at t! , ie time y° u had that communication, at that inter- 

view with the Chief Baron, that you had no idea any parliamentary proceedings 
were likely to take place upon the subject?— I certainly had an idea of the 
probability of them, but I could not have had any certain idea that it would 
take place, because an arrangement might have been adopted up to the very 
last moment, that might have put an end to it, because Mr. Grady always held 
°. ut ’ j ^collect the tenor of his letters, that he was disposed to waive his 
right of bringing the matter before Parliament, if Mr. Quin would do that 
which he conceived he ought. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

THOMAS GOOLD, Esq. 

Was again called in ; and further Examined. 

Mr. Carew Smyth has stated in his evidence this evening, his convic- 
, tion, that you accompanied Mr. Quin to his, Mr. Carew Smyth's, house, on the 
morning, as well as on the afternoon, of the 22nd of September ; you are desired 
to recollect yourself and to state to this House, whether, according to vour 
conviction and belief, you were, or were not, present at an interview, on the 
morning of that day, at Mr, Carew Smyth's house, as well as in the afternoon ? 

In consequence of having heard, after I gave my evidence last night, that 
such a fact had been stated by Mr. Smyth, for of his evidence I did not hear 
onetittle ; I passed a sleepless night, taxing my memory to try if I could bring 
such a fact to my recollection, and I now solemnly declare my sincere conviction 
my lif° SltlVe ° ne ’ that 1 ” eVer entered Mr ' Carew Smyth’s 'house but once in 

You are requested, upon this opportunity now given, to add any circumstances 
of information to the House, which, in consequence of evidence heretofore 
given, you may conceive it necessary or proper to add?— I protest, I do not 
know one single word to add or alter, with respect to the evidence I gave last 
night ; I have reflected upon it ; I am ready, though in a very weak state of 
health, to be interrogated by every Member of this House ; it is my duty as well 
as it is my inclination to give every satisfaction in my power ; I have no interest 
upon this subject but the interest which every man of honour must feel for 
false^hargc^ 10 " ° f lnnocence ’ a 8 ainst what 1 conceive to be a foul and a 

It has been stated to this House by Mr, Carew Smyth, that you used this 
expression, that you had advised Mr. Quin not to sign the minute thereby 
implying, that you had previous knowledge of its contents; doTou nw, upS 
S»n°ti e TtW 0 ^ Uection thmk or believe, that you had any knowledge of the 
contents of that minute before you entered Mr. Carew Smyth’s house ?— Upon 
my honour I had not ; and until last night, I could not, as a man of honour 
knowleXe Sed T h ^ ° f f he conten ? of that instrument from my own 

night thft ' wW r Pe ■ a perfeCt rect,llect; °n. that I stated last 

night, that what I conceived the subject matter, the document, whatever it was 
was mentioned m my presence by Mr. Carew Smyth and Mr. Quin; but that! 
Si my^SiT™ kn ° w edge 1 never sawthe instrument, read it, nor heard it read 

An eyract from the letter of Mr. Carew Smyth to Mr. Thomas Grady, 
dated the 2Sd September, (for which, vide page 19 of yesterday's 

minutes ) 
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minutes) was read to the witness, commencing with the words, “ what 
I said made some impression upon his mind;” and ending with the 
words, “ you will perceive he made no alteration, and admitted it in 
Goold’s presence, which Goold said he would at all times testify.” 

Gan that statement, with respect to the conversation which is ailed "ed to have 
taken place at the first interview, namely, at eleven o’clock, be correct ? Posi- 

tively incorrect, and not true. 

Is the latter part of the statement in which it is asserted, that you declared 
your readiness at all times to testify it, correct or not ? — I hope the House will 
recollect, that on the last night I distinctly stated, which I beg to restate with 
their permission, that if I were capable of such a proceeding, I would consider 
myself a disgraced man ; it never did take place upon my honour. 

Do you recollect any conversation upon your going to Mr. Carew Smyth’s 
1iquse, with respect to your dress on that day?— Not the slightest; I do not 
think I am a remarkably dressed man. 

An extract was read to the witness, from the examination of Mr. Carew 
Smyth on the present day, (for which, vide page 53), commencing 
with the words, “ Recollect and state to the House, whether you are 
quite confident Mr. Goold did accompany Mr. Quin on the morning 
qf the 22d of September ;” and ending with the words, “ Mr. Quin 
laughed a good deal at it.” 

Are the circumstances detailed in that part of Mr. Carew Smyth’s evidence, 
true or not ? -To my perfect conviction, they are not ; and for the following 
reasons : that I do not recollect in the whole course of my life, I ever wore 
a handkerchief about my neck ; secondly, the 22d of September was not a cold 
day, and I will venture to assert, there is not a gentleman in Ireland who can 
remember it, who will say it was a cold day; the Monday preceding was a very 
wet day, but the day following was a remarkably beautiful day, and I met with 
Mr. Quin at my own hall door, and accompanied him, not meaning to go to 
Mr. Smyth’s, and for the first and last time of my life, entered Mr. Smyth’s door. 

Tim House is to understand from you, that you did not go to Mr. Carew 
Smyth’s door upon that day, or any part of that day, in a carriage of any 
description r— No, positively not ; I recollect a circumstance now, and it is quite 
right I should mention it ; I do recollect having driven in an open car, which 
is the common carriage in Ireland, and Mr. Quin telling me that he intended to 
call at Mr. Carew Smyth’s, and I believe the car stopped at the door, but I was 
in an extremely great hurry to go into town, and I persuaded him to go to my 
house m Merrion-square ; he did go with me ; he found some papers, and I went 
into town. 

Did the car stop at Mr. Carew Smyth’s door, before it went to your house, or 
afterwards ? It stopped before ; I said, Mr. Quin, I wish to stop at Mr. Smyth’s 
door ; I stopped, and I told him I was in an extremely great hurry ; I pegged 
him to go on to my house ; he was expecting papers and letters ; he went on, 
and found the papers and letters, and I went on into town, and afterwards 
I returned and met Mr. Quin coming out of my hall door. 

Neither you nor Mr. Quin got out at Mr. Smyth’s house, when the car stopped? 
i Certainly not, according to my positive recollection. 

And your subsequent visit to Mr. Smyth’s, in the company of Mr. Quin, was 
on foot r— It was on foot, positively ; I met him at my hall door, and walked 
with him ; there was a particular circumstance that occurred on that dav, that 
made me very particularly recollect it; I offered last night to state it, if 
necessary. 

Do you recollect what servant opened the door to you at Mr. Carew Smvth’s 3 
—I have not the slightest recollection ; I rather incline to think, that in the 
evening when we went there, there was some impediment in the opening the 
door, some delay, but really it is scarcely possible on minute facts of this 
kind, to have a precise and detailed and positive recollection ; I state that 
1 never was in Mr. Carew Smyth’s house but once, nor was I ever present at any 
conversation upon this subject, on any occasion but once. 

^ OU P os dive, that the visit you made in the company of Mr. Quin, to 
Mr. Carew Smyth’s, was in the afternoon, not in the morning ? — I can only state 
it thus far on positive recollection, to the hour that Mr. Wyndham Quin informed 
me lie had seen Lord Talbot, and I believe the audience hours are not before 
twelve or one o’clock. 

■ SO- R Do 
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Do you recollect about what time it was, that you went with Mr. Quin, in 
the open carriage, at what part of the day ? — I came in the morning ; my habit 
was to come in rather early, about ten or half-past ten. 

You passed Mr. Carew Smyth’s door, and stopped for a moment ?— I think 
so, I am not positive whether it stopped, but I have some recollection of Mr. 
Quin saying, he wished to call at Mr. Carew Smyth’s 

Whether he called or not at that time, he went on almost immediately after- 
wards to your house with you ? — Immediately afterwards ; and I do recollect, 
perfectly, his finding papers upon my book-case. 

Did you stop any considerable time at your house with Mr. Quin ? — A very 
short time ; I had business to go into town. 

Did you leave Mr. Quin at your house ? — I did. 

Without entering into the particulars of the business, was it business that took 
up a considerable time ?— I rather think it was a reference before Mr. Parsons 
in Dorset-street, and I think it did take me up some time ; I think it was 
a reference which I attended as counsel. 

Did you go any where afterwards, before you returned home?— I really 
cannot recollect ; but I know when I did return home, I found Mr. Quin 
coming out of my hall door ; and I never shall forget his telling me, that he 
had seen Lord "I albot ; and I walked on with him speaking of the matter. 

Then your recollection was, that having left Mr. Quin at your house, he had 
in the interval, gone to the Lord Lieutenant’s, and afterwards returned and 
called upon you?— No ; Mr. Quin was in the habit of living at my house ; my 
house is his home both in town and country ; I do not believe he has ever slept 
a night for years, in Dublin, but at my house. 

Was it then, when you met him coming out of your house, that you went to 
Mr. Carew Smyth’s with him?- 1 stated that I met Mr. Wyndham Quin 
coming out of my hall door ; the day was extremely fine, he said to me, “ I 
have seen Lord Talbot and I went on a lounging walk, talking with him ; 
and it was not till I got within a very few paces of Mr. Carew Smyth’s door, that 
the thought struck me, that my presence might prevent mischef; that being 
the sole and only object I had in entering the house. 

Fiom all the circumstances you have now gone through, as to passing the 
time between your coming into town and going to Mr. Carew Smyth’s, do you 
take it to be two or three o’clock in the afternoon ? — I cannot positively say ; 
to the best of my belief, I rather incline to think it might be about two or 
three o’clock. 



Had you a great coat on when you called there ?— I rather think not ; for I 
am very seldom in the habit of wearing a great coat in fine weather, and it was 
certainly a very fine day ; I rather think not, but I am not positive. 

Did you leave Mr. Carew Smyth’s house on foot or in a carriage ? — I left it 
on foot, to the best of my recollection ; I am pretty positive I left it on foot, 
and came back and ordered the car to my own door ; I am not positive, but I 
am almost certain it was so. 

Did Mr. Quin leave at the same time? — Mr. Quin and I came out together; 
we came to my house and ordered the car to my door. 

To the best of your recollection, you and Mr. Quin walked away from 
Mr. Carew Smyth’s ? — I am quite positive of that. 

Do you recollect who opened the door to let you out ? — I cannot ; it is quite 
impossible for me to state who let me out ; I never dreamt of such cir- 
cumstances. 

And you do not recollect whether it was a maid servant that opened the door 
to let you in ? — I have not the slightest recollection. 

And you have not the least recollection of the jocular observation stated by 
Mr. Carew Smyth ? — If I had I would state it with all the frankness that becomes 
a gentleman ; but I have not the slightest. 

Do you recollect whether you had a great coat on when you came to town in 
the morning?— I cannot state ; I am sometimes in the habit of wearing a great 
coat, and sometimes I am not ; I cannot positively state whether I had or not. 

You state there was some impediment in the opening of the door ; can you 
state what the nature of that impediment was To the best of my recollection 
there was some slowness in opening the door, some delay. 

Do you recollect, on the 22d September, when you went to Mr. Carew 
Smyth’s in company with Mr. Quin, in what particular room of the house it 

was 
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was that you had the interview with Mr. Carew Smyth ? — It was a small room 
on the left-hand side of the hall, as I recollect, immediately on entering, a 
very small room. 

Do you recollect whether the room looked to the street or not ?— It looked 
to the street. 

Do you recollect, on entering the house, who opened the door of the room ? 
— I have not the slightest recollection. 

Do you recollect whether Mr. Carew Smyth himself opened the door of the 
room in which he was sitting, when you went into the entrance hall of the 
house ? — I have not the slightest recollection. 

Were Mr. Quin and you attended by a servant coming from the country? — 
The coachman drove the car. 

Did the coachman dismount and knock at the door of Mr. Smyth’s house? 

Certainly not ; at least, according to my recollection ; there is a possibility, as I 
said before, that my car may have stopped, and the coachman may have got off; 
and may have rapped ; all I state positiyely is, that into that house I never 
entered but once, that carriage may have stopped, and my coachman may 
have alighted, Mr. Quin having intimated a wish to see Mr. Carew Smyth. 

Do you recollect certainly that the door was not opened, and that the coach- 
man gave no message, or had no communication with any servant in the house ? 
— I have stated before, and state again, I have not the slightest recollection of 
the car stopping, though it may have done so, and though the coachman may 
have alighted. 

The coachman is your own coachman ? — Yes ; he has lived with me for five 
years. 

Does he live with you now ? — He does. 

Do you recollect more distinctly than you did last night, the circumstance of 
having received a letter from Mr. Carew Smyth the day after the interview ?— 
I have not the slightest recollection upon earth of it ; I have taxed my memory 
with it, I have compared, as well as I could, the answers I myself gave, and it 
appears to me a very extraordinary thing ; for, in the cursory reading I gave 
to both those documents last night, it appeared to me then, though I do not 
wish to commit myself to the statement, that my answer does not appear to fit 
his letter ; there is something I do not well understand about it. 

Give me leave to read one passage of what purports to be his letter, and then 
to read to you the short note you sent to him in answer. “ On reading over, 
this morning, the paper which Mr. Quin returned to me yesterday, I find that 
I have made a trifling omission, which, ex abundante cautilu, I think it right 
should be early set right ; viz. that the event of Mr. Richard Smyth’s removal 
from office, either by death or otherwise, should make no difference with respect 
to Mr. Grady the answer is as follows ; “ I received your note, and perfectly 
concur in the statement you make. Mr. Wyndham Quin authorizes me to say, 
that your recollection is perfectly accurate, and of course there can remain now 
no kind of difference upon the subject?”— I recollect that perfectly ; I do not 
conceive that fits the letter which has been read, for I do not see any statement 
I make in that, except the statement of a memorandum which was returned. 

I stated last night, distinctly, that Mr. Quin did return the memorandum, and 
I restate it again, and I do assert, upon my honour as a gentleman, that he 
returned the memorandum, making use of this remarkable expression, that 
Mr. Carew Smyth had made him appear to bargain for the political interest of 
Mr. Tommy Grady, a thing he never dreamt of, and that was revolting to his 
nature. 

In this, which purports to be the letter of Mr. Smyth to you, you perceive, 
there is a reference to a paper in which the writer supposes that an important 
circumstance was omitted, that is, that a circumstance was omitted in the paper, 
which had been understood between the parties as a part of the agreement ? — 
I understand the Honourable Member perfectly well. 

Was not it natural, then, to have answered such a letter in this manner ; 
your recollection is perfectly right, that was a part of the understanding, though 
you did happen to omit it in your written statement ; do not you conceive that 
to be an accurate answer? -I do perfectly; I have all along stated that 
Mr. Quin stated it was all along a bona fide transaction, and not an illusory one ; 
the fact is, my attention was called to the main point, that I had always in 
contemplation upon that subject, from the reports I had heard, to leave no 
grounds of difference whatever. 

£6. You 



Thomns Goobl, 
Esq. 
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Thomas Goold, 




You stated that you did not consider your note to be an answer ; to what 
purports to be the letter of Mr. Smyth ; now in the way the two papers are stated 
to you, does not it appear that your note was a natural answer to the letter ? — 
I think it does ; I think that is the fair solution of the difficulty I felt. 

Would it not be rather remarkable in a person of your experience in the case 
of a business of such delicacy, relating to your intimate friend, to have passed 
over the allusion to the minute which is contained in Mr. Smyth’s letter alto- 
gether, and to limit your answer to a comparatively inferior circumstance ?— 
I am extremely glad the honourable Member has asked me that question ; I do 
conceive this, that the question is an extremely important one ; if the transaction 
were between two men at points, who were upon their guards, and where in 
fact both parties were perfectly cognizant of what each other was about, it 
would be so ; but where it was a matter so fresh in the recollection of Mr.Carew 
Smyth, a thing he could not have forgotten, that he was rebuked by Mr. Quin, 
in my presence, with respect to a certain part of that, I do think Mr. Carew 
Smyth ought to have called my attention in a more marked manner than he 
appears to have done to that, for it is obvious to every man that the main point 
he called my attention to was the terms he wished to have for his friend. 

Under the words “ the terms he wished for his friend,” is not the House to 
understand not only the grant but the conditions on w'hich the grant was to be 
made ?— No question of it ; and he urged it in the way I stated last night, and 
wish to restate, that I may be under no misapprehension ; he did all along insist 
upon it, it should be for life ; that it should not be in the power of Mr. Quin to 
remove him ; and I stated last night, and beg to state again, that he himself 
broached the conversation thus, “ You know Tommy Grady must vote for you, 
it you are the candidate; I should think him a very dishonourable man if he 
did not indeed, says Mr. Quin, “ I should be extremely sorry if he did not 
support me, when he and his father have done so for such a number of years and 

I think he made use of the expression, “we have sailed heretofore in the same 
political vessel, and I hope we may continue to do so then Mr. Carew Smyth 
said, “ yes ; but Mr. Quin in case you are not a candidate, will you give a 
pledge that you will not deprive my cousin of this provision, in case he goes 
against your interest “ upon my word,” says Mr. Quin, “ I will do no such 
tiling ;” and he made use of this expression, which I shall never forget, and 
which I think was very natural and very fair, “ I consider then your refusal to 
give this pledge under the circumstances, as equivalent to an expectation on 
your part, that my cousin must support you,” “ you may consider it as you 
please,” says Mr. Quin, “ but I shall give no pledge. Tommy Grady may vote 
as he pleases, he is as free as air, and so am I.” 

Do you conceive that there is any very substantial difference, in point of 
practice, between a refusal to promise that he would not remove Mr. Grady, in 
case of political opposition, and a promise that he should not give that oppo- 
sition ? — In point of practice I have not the slightest experience; but this 
I hope I may be permitted to say, that where a man receives a favour, and, in 
the same breath, requires a pledge that he may use the favour against his 
patron, I think it is an extremely indelicate concern. 

You are aware we are not here speaking of delicacy, or of obligations, between 
individuals, but of public matters solely ; considering the matter in that point 
of view, as a man of experience in the world, and a man of understanding, 
though not conversant in such transactions, would not you conceive that one or 
the other of those modes of expression, in point of fact, caused the same 
expectation in the mind of the party ? — I think they may ; and I think it very 
natural, what I should have done in Mr. Carew Smith’s situation was, I should 
not have accepted the thing ; I should much rather have refused the tiling, than 
•asked a gentleman who offered the thing, a pledge that l might use it to his 
disadvantage. 

But, supposing that you had asked such a pledge, and the pledge was 
refused, should you consider yourself to retain your independence on accepting 
the grant ?— It is a subject that I am totally unconversant with ; all I can say 
is, that I think dt impossible I could have asked the pledge ; but if it were 
possible I could, and it were refused, I would not accept the office ; I can say 
no more than that. 

Do you think it possible, that on the morning of the 22d of September, in 
jonrway into town, where, as you say, the carriage might have stopped at 
Mr. Carew Smyth’s door, Mr. Quin might have gone iuto Mr. Smyth’s house, 

while 
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while you went on in the carriage, or waited for him at the door ? — I think it 
impossible. 

Was there any third person in the carriage ?— No, as I recollect ; but of that 
even I am not positive ; for in the summer months Mrs. Goold is in the habit 
of coming in an open carriage instead of a close one, and it is a very possible 
thing she might be, but I do not know the fact ; I never thought these things 
would be further enquired into. 



lhotnas Goold, 
Eiq. 



Supposing you to have required such a pledge, as was before referred to, and 
that that pledge had been refused ; should you have considered yourself justified, 
as a man of honour meaning to act correctly, in stating that the person who 

refused to give that pledge, had made a corrupt bargain with the party ? 

I hope the House will see the difference itself, on the very first blush of it ; I am 
very little qualified to discuss metaphysical subjects, but if I am asked, I shall 
give the best opinion in my power ; I said before, I think, there is all the 
difference in the world, between the overture for a corrupt bargain, and the 
refusal to give a pledge, that a man shall not exercise a power which by law he 
may exercise ; and I think much of the whole thing consists in the question 
who makes the first advance. 



You spoke of meeting Mr. Quin at your hall door 5 that you never could 
forget, Mr. Windham Quin having told you, that he had seen Lord Talbot ; 
what was it that impressed that fact so strongly upon your memory? — The fact 
was this : I have been seven and twenty years at the bar ; I have been thirteen 
years a King’s counsel ; the late Mr. Ponsonby, when Chancellor of Ireland, 
recommended me for a silk gown ; Mr. Wyndham Quin, my relative and my 
friend, thought it right to bring my pretensions to promotion under the eye of 
my Lord Talbot ; there was then a seijeantcy vacant, which he went to ask for 
me on that day. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



CAREW SMYTH, Esq. 

Was again called in, and Examined. 

GIVE the name of the man-servant whom you describe to have been in your Carew Smvth 
house at the time of the last visit of Mr. Wyndham Quin and Mr. Goold, on ' 

the 22d of September ? — Thomas Lambert. v _ _ 

In whose service does he live now ? — In mine. 

In Dublin ? — Yes. 

What is the name of the woman-servant whom you describe to have opened 
the door, the man-servant being out at that time ?— Sarah Lyons. 

In whose service is she living ?— In the service of Doctor Smyth, who resides 
in Dublin, my father. 

In what street? — Molesworth-street, No. 24. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



THOMAS GOOLD, Esq. 

Was again called in, and further Examined. 

WHAT is the name of the servant who drove you into Dublin, the morning 
of the day on which you had the interview with Mr. Carew Smyth, at his housed 
•—Hugh Reilly. 

Does he still live in your service?— He is now in my service. 

Is he in Dublin? — He is in Dublin. 

Where is your residence in Dublin ?— Merrion-square. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



Thomas Goold, 




96. 
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Lunce, 15 ° die Martii, 1819 . 



THOMAS GOOLD, Esq. 

Was again called in, and Examined. 

T HERE are some points on which the House understand you wish to make 
an explanation to the House ? — Certainly. 

State to the House those circumstances you wish to explain ? — I am extremely 
obliged for the indulgence shown to me, and the opportunity given to me to 
explain, so far as I am able, an extremely awkward and untoward circumstance. 
I stated on Thursday, and I restated on Friday, that I had not been ever at 
Mr. Carew Smyth’s house but once. My mind is exactly, as to recollection in 
the very same state now that it was then ; I am totally unable to call to mind 
the fact of my having been twice on the same day, nor am I able to recal the 
circumstances which have been mentioned ; it has passed from my memory 
and has not left a trace behind. I state that with the utmost sincerity and 
having stated it, it is right to tell the House, that on Friday night last 
Mr. \Vyndham Qum came to me, when I was in bed, and endeavoured to bring 
the fact to my recollection, by restating those minute circumstances to which 
be had given such attention. I told him then, as I tell this House now, that 
t jj' 6 ] nt £ n ° r not t ^ ie lightest trace of the fact upon my memory ; but 
1 added, that as he had, it was quite right that the mistake I committed should 
be rectified, and that as soon as possible. I do declare, solemnly, that I had 
not the slightest intention, not the slightest or the remotest intention, in the 
evidence I have given, of even giving a colour to a single transaction. I was 
mistaken ; my memory has deceived me, and I am extremely sorry that I have 
caused the House any kind of trouble upon the subject. Itis to bealso recollected, 
that I was certainly, and have been for some time, in a very bad state of health- 
1 have been in a state of great agitation ; many circumstances on Friday night 
concurred to augment that, but I do not rely upon those circumstances ; for now 
that I have recollected every thing, as far as I have been able, I declare, upon my 
honour, that a trace of that circumstance does not remain upon my memory. 
The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

You have referred to some minute circumstances which you state you cannot 

now lecal to your memory ; to what minute circumstances do you refer? 

Circumstances that were asked me in the House by some Members on that 
night and that were repeated by Mr. Wyndham Quinto me on Friday night; 
namely, some delay about opening the door by the maid servant, my having 
myself wrapped up m a great coat and handkerchief; those circumstances that 
were mentioned to me in the House, and that Mr. Wyndham Quin repeated to 
me, I say I do not recollect one of them. r 

You speak of having made a mistake ; do you mean to say you are now 
satisfied you were at Mr. Carew Smyth’s house on the morning L well as the 
afternoon ?— Perfectly ; because Mr. Wyndham Quin has told me so. not from 
any memory of my own. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



Mr. THOMAS WILLIAM GRADY. 

(the Petitioner) was called in ; and Examined. 

IS your name Thomas William Grady ?— It is. 

, ... j/ 0U S gn t* 16 P etition “ the matter of complaint against the Honourable 
Wyndham Quin ? — I did. 

How long have you known Mr. Wyndham Quin ?— I have known him since 
I was quite a child. 

Have you been on terms of great intimacy with Mr. Wyndhaiti Quin ?— Yes : 
I have. 

How many years have you been clerk of the peace for the county of Lime- 
rick ? — h if teen years I am told, I have been. 

Was the duty performed by deputy ?— It was. 

Under 
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Under what authority was that deputy appointed, yourself being a minor?— 
The deed of appointment empowered my father, as my nearest relation, to 
appoint a deputy ; my father entering into recognizances to secure that deputy’s 
good conduct. 

Did you ever, since you came of age, and therefore became responsible for 
the duties of the office, hear any complaint against Mr. Wall, your deputy? — 
Certainly not. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin ever make any complaint against the deputy? — He 
did ; he applied to me to remove him from his situation, saying, that he did not 
find him partial to his interests in the county. 

What was your answer ?— I told him it would be impossible for me to remove 
my deputy from his situation, for that he was supported by the chairman of the 
county, the grand jurors, and the magistrates ; and by disturbing an officer who 
had faithfully fulfilled the duties of his situation for fifteen years, I should incur 
the public odium. 

Did Mr. Wyndham Quin ever apply in the course of the last year to you for 
political support t — Not within the last year ; he did two years ago. 

When it was known that Mr. Wyndham Quin was to have the reversion of the 
office of custos rotulorum, did you make any application to him respecting your 
office ? — I did. 

State your application ? — I told Mr. Wyndham Quin, that I heard it was pro- 
bable he should succeed Lord Muskerry as Custos Rotulorum of the county ; 
and I wished to know if that was the case, whether I was to apprehend any 
disturbance in my office of clerk of the peace. Mr. Quin replied, that he was 
a good deal shackled as to promises of office, and how far those promises would 
bind him with respect to my place he could not say. I was a good deal hurt at 
this answer from Mr. Wyndham Quin, whom I looked upon as one of my best 
friends ; and I said, “ then pray. Sir, will you tell me, is it your intention to 
tpra me out of my office when you are made Custos.” He paused for a moment, 
and he replied, “ my dear Tom, do not suppose any such thing ; far from giving 
you any trouble in your office, depend upon me, if I ever can be of any service 
to you I certainly will.” 

Did any thing more pass on that occasion ?— Not that I recollect jit that 
interview. 

Lord Muskerry died a week before the last election ; did he not?— He did. 

Did you then renew your application to Mr. Wyndham Quin respecting the 
appointment to your office ? — I did ; Lord Muskerry died a week before the 
election ; I rode out to Adare to Mr. Wyndham Quin, and told him Lord 
Muskerry was dead, of which he was well apprized himself. I believe, I said, 
that I hoped of course, according to his promise he would not disturb me : he 
said, “ my dear Tom, I am not yet appointed to the office ; I am sorry you have 
given yourself the trouble of riding here to-day ; do not you recollect the satis- 
factory conversation we had upon this subject about six months ago. I am not 
yet appointed ; leave the matter entirely to myself, and depend upon it you 
shall have no reason to repent.” 

Did you support Mr. Wyndham Quin, at the last election, against the interest 
of your own cousin-german ? — I did. 

Do you recollect the majority, by which Mr. Wyndham Quin was returned 
at that election ? — No, I cannot exactly recollect the majority. 

The election being over, did you renew your conversation respecting your 
office with Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — Yes, directly after the election ; I rode out 
at taking it a matter of course to be appointed, and which I told 

Mr. Quin ; Mr. Quin, to my great astonishment, said that he dreaded the 
interview excessively, which was about to take place between us ; for that, in 
consequence of a prior engagement, he was afraid he should be obliged to 
disturb me in my office. I used every argument in my power to prevent him ; 

I mentioned his promise, and I thought I used my arguments to some effect ; 
for Mr. Quin said he would do nothing in a hurry, and to depend upon it every 
delay that should occur should be entirely to my advantage. I then left Adare 
with some hopes of not being disturbed. I beg pardon, I forgot one circum- 
stance ; that day Mr. Wyndham Quin asked me, “ if I am obliged to disturb 
you, ^ will you accept of your office for two years?” and I said, “ certainly 

you, or did Mr. Wyndham Quin, renew the subject respecting the 

appointment ? 
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* lr - appointment?— He did ; he called upon me in Limerick, and said he was afraid 
brady,^ he should be obliged to disturb me, and he offered me <=£.200 a year out of my 
office ; which I refused. 

Are you positive that the proposition of <£.200 a year, out of the emoluments 
of the office, came from Mr. Wyndham Quin, and did not originate in any 
suggestion of your own ? — I am positive it first originated with Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, and that it did not originate from any suggestion of my own. 

At what date was this ? — I cannot say the date ; it was about ten days after 
the election. 

Had you empowered no friend to open a negociation with Mr. Wyndham 
Quin upon the subject, and to make that proposal ? — Certainly and decidedly 
not. 

Had you not, at that time, expressed some earnest entreaties to Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, stating the embarrassment of your circumstances, and that it was 
necessary you should receive this allowance of <£.200 a year, or otherwise vou 
would be ruined ?— Certainly and decidedly not ; I told Mr. Wyndham Quin at 
Adare, that I conceived he would not deprive me of my situation ; that to lose 
my office would make a hole in my income. 

Are you certain you never made use of the words, “ if, Mr. Wyndham Quin, 
you deprive me of this office, you will reduce me to the desperate necessity 
of blowing out my brains;” or any thing to that effect ?— Certainly and 
decidedly not 

At the time that Mr. Wyndham Quin proposed the allowance of £. 200 a 
year, was there, or was there not, any condition of political support annexed 
to that offer ? — None whatsoever, at first. 

What was your objection to the acceptation of that proposal ?— It was directly 
after Mr. Quin broke, what I considered to be a promise, at which I was a good 
deal irritated, and therefore I refused the <£. 200 a year out of the office ; at the 
time I was in possession of the office, I had not been deprived of it at that time. 

At that time, were any mutual friends attempting to negociate, so as to make 

an arrangement of that difference between you and Mr. Wyndham Quin ? 

There were some friends of mine negociating with Mr. Quin, trying to prevent 
him from disturbing me in my office. 

When did you first hear that there was a probability of Mr. Richard Smyth’s 
being appointed to that office?— I heard directly after I left Adare, the second 
time, that Mr. Richard Smyth was to be appointed to that office, that Mr. Quin 
had determined to do so ; I thought it so incompatible with what he said to me 
at Adare, that I wrote to him and requested him to send me a decided answer, 
yes or no ; and the honourable Member has my letter in his possession. 

Is that the answer you received ? [_A letter being shown to the witness .] — It is. 

Are you positive to it ?-- Quite so. 

There is no date to that answer ; will you say at what period that letter was 
written ? — I cannot say exactly ; I should think in about six or seven days after 
the election. 

The witness was directed to read the letter. 

The witness read the letter. 



“ Dear Tom, Adare, Thursday. 

“ The matter rests precisely as it did when you last left me, 
therefore let me suggest to you the propriety of not attending to 
any reports. Your very truly, fV. Wyndham Quin. 

” I shall be in town to-morrow.” 

I recollect having written to Mr. Wyndham Quin, requesting him not to deprive 
me of my office, for that it would hurt me very much ; but I never suo-o-ested 
any arrangement whatsoever. 

Before Mr. Wyndham Quin went to England, was any arrangement settled 
between you and Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — Certainly not. 

To that period, no proposal had been made by’ Mr. Wyndham Quin, for any 
political support, provided you received the salary of £.200 a year?— None 
whatsoever. 

Soon after the departure of Mr. Wyndham Qui% for England, did you 
announce your intention of giving your political support to a part of your own 
family ? — No, I did not exactly announce my intention, nor did I promise any 
political support, but I inclined to his opponent’s in the county, rather. 

Did 
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Did you Write to Mr. Carew Smyth, a letter, directing him to call on 
Mr. Wyndham Quin, on his return from England? — I did. 

In that letter, did you direct Mr. Carew Smyth to make any propositions to 
Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — I cannot exactly say. 

Do you not recollect the object of the letter ; — Yes ; I desired Mr. Carew 
Smyth to call on Mr. Wyndham Quin, to know Mr. Quin’s intentions as to the 
office. 

Had you any letter of Mr. Carew Smyth, in reply to that letter, after the return 
of Mr. Wyndham Quin to Dublin ? — I had a letter ; it was written on the 21st 
of September, which I received on the 22d. 

Did you answer that letter ? — I did ; and rejected the proposal which it con- 
tained. [A letter was shoxtm to the ’witness.'] 

Is that your hand- writing ? — Yes, it is, certainly. 

The letter was read, dated September 23d, 1818. No. 1. Appendix. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The witness was again called in. 

Did you write that answer which has been read in the House, under 
the direction of Mr. Carew Smyth, or did you write it spontaneously from 
your own feelings ? — I wrote it a good deal from my own feelings, and a little 
from the advice of Mr. Smyth. 

Did your opinion concur with the advice which had been given you by Mr. 

Carew Smyth ?— It did ; but I was of opinion, certainly not to accept of the 
^.200 a year with the conditions ; I was determined upon that. 

Did Mr. Carew Smyth write an answer to that letter of the 23d ?— He did. 

A letter was shown to the witness. 

Is that the letter ? — Yes ; this, I believe, is the answer. 

Are you sure that is the answer ? — Yes, I think it is ; I am sure it is. 

Is that Mr. Carew Smyth’s hand-writing ?— It is ; I am sure of that. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The letter was read, dated September 24th, 1818. No. ?. Appendix. 

The witness was again called in. 

Did you return any answer to the letter of Mr. Carew Smyth of the 24th of 
September ? — Yes, I did. 

Is that the letter ? ( the letter being shown to the witness ) — It is. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

The letter was read, dated Limerick, 25th of September. No. 3. Appendix. 

The witness was again called in. 

Is that the answer of Mr. Carew Smyth to your letter of the 25th of Sep- No. 4. Appendix, 
tember ? ( A letter being shown to the witness ) — Yes, it is. 

It was delivered in. 

"When Mr. Wyndham Quin came down to his country residence near Lime- 
rick, after he returned from England, and an interview had taken place 
between Mr. Quin and Mr. Carew Smyth, did you write to him, or go to 
him ? — I went to him in person. 

What passed at that interview?— I brought him a letter of Mr. Smyth’s ; 
the last letter, I think I received, in which the conditions for future support 
were mentioned ; I told him it was impossible for me to accept the £. 200 
a year, coupled as it was with that promise of political support. 

What date was that interview ?— It was the 28th of September. 

Have you stated all that passed at that interview ?— No ; I told Mr. Wynd- 
ham Quin it was impossible for me to accept of his terms, coupled as they 
were with promises of future support. Mr. Quin said, that if I accepted of 

f y ear °f m y °ld place, so long as I could continue to receive it, 
he should consider that I was bound to sail with him in the same political 
vessel in the county, but that I was perfectly at liberty, if I could dispose of 
my interest on more advantageous terms, to any of the other candidates to do 
so ; I rejected that offer, and I left the room. 

Was any person present at that part of the conversation ? — No, no one. 

Did you immediately leave the house ?— No ; my carriage was at the door, and 
I was getting into it, when Mr. Wyndham Quin took me by the arm, and begged 
I would go in and see the ladies. 

9S - T Did 
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Did any conversation take place before you left the room, respecting Mr 
' v are "'t, Sm ? th s ,J ett ,v ? ~ Yes - before and afterwards; he said he had heardl had 
been showing Mr Carew Smyth's letter to my friends, and riding about with it 
in my hand; that the matter contained in that letter was of a very delicate 
nature, and that I was very indiscreet in doing so. ^ 

fifty people ‘“ y a “ SWer that observation 1 ‘old him I had shown it to 
not^ aS there any furtber conversa ‘i“H upon that particular point ?— No, I think 

>’ ou . ha , d been i nvited t0 go to the ladies, what passed ?-I sat with him 
about ten minutes ; and on my return to the door, Mr. Quin opened the dining 
parlour, und produced Mr. Roche, and now says he, “ I will tell you Grady S 
before Mr. Roche, if you receive your jg. 200 a year, I give it you free." I said 
your idea. Sir, of being free and mine do not coincide in the least ; you told 
me m the other room, I was to sail with you in the same political vessel, and 
now you tell me I am free, pray what do you mean, will you give me eg. 200 a 
year as long as you are Custos, and leave it to my discretion to vote for whom 
.1 please, he said, “ certainly not;” and Mr. Roche said it was a very unfust 
demand in me, for that I wanted to have Mr. Quin bound and myself free. J 
Were the ten minutes that passed in the room, in the presence of the ladies ? 
In the presence of the ladies ; I sat witli them about ten minutes. 

The conversatum with Mr Roche did not take place in the presence of 
Mr. Rotdie. * '* ™ “ S 1 W “ S returnin S from that ">«» he produced 

ob s® r y atl °nspass upon that occasion on the part of Mr. Roche 
or of Mr. Wyndham Quin ?— Oh yes ; Mr. Roche advised me not to split hairs 
whatVwaf Mr ’ W f ndham Q uin > and said something else, but I forget 
Did you explain to Mr. Roche after his observations, that Mr. Windham Quin 
M? ft ° m y ° ut — No > 1 do not think I told 

Oh ves h T ttf “b t’vj I i b ! 1 r Ve Mr ' Roch ? ' vas ver y well apprised of that fact. 
Uh, yes, I think I did, but I cannot exactly recollect. 

Recollect yourself, and state positively whether you did or not ? — I cannot tell 
that exactly ; I do not know whether I did or not. 

y °r pr ? p0 f , at interview take £■ 30 » a year from Mr. Wyndham 

Quin?— I said what was tantamount, I must acknowledge ; Mr. Roche said he 
was sorry to see the intimacy which had so long subsisted between Mr. Qub and 
me, broken up; I said, t was not myfault, for that Mr. Quin had deprived me 
of my office, but that it was not my fault, we would become enemies if we did 
so , I said Mr. Qum has proposed an arrangement ; now let us do the thing 
handsomely ; let him allow me ! £.800 a year out of my own office, and leave § 
to my discretion whether I will support him or not; it is most likely I shall 
SU ®i rt . him ’ : ! nd he ha3 no reason t0 su PP ose I sha U vote against him.’’ 

What was tile answer or observation of Mr. Wyndham Quin, or Mr. Roche 
to that proposition?— Mr. Qum said something, I forget exactly now, that 
Mr. Smyth would not pay more than £. 200 a year out of the office, for it was not 
worth more than £.400. w 

T r 1 w^rt ke rt arly 3 • SWer ‘° tbat oh serva tion ? — No, I do not recollect that 
I did , I left the house immediately afterwards. 

Did you state at that time that you had been in the receipt of /. 400 a vear 

certainly 'not ^ ^ ^ d ^ U< 3 r? "~ I do not think 1 told Mr. Quin so; 7 ho! 

Mrt^Qu^,^and ^s'lmen^many jreai^ me y ° U RaV6 ““tinned ?-He is agent to 
Land agent, or law agent ?— Land agent. 

Had you any conversation with Mr. Roche at a subsequent period, upon this 
to deprive me of my office^” 111 Pm ° d ! 1 ‘’ ad When Mr ’ Quin was fest ab ™‘ 
dad ” y° ur answer, and repeat no expressions contrary to the usage 
ot this House , but did you, in that conversation, explain to Mr. Roche the 
situation in which you were placed, by the promise of political support ?— I did ; 

1 explained to Mr. Roche how I was circumstanced with Mr. Quin. 

from' lSiS°? a8 w n ‘° f d ft e ^ er ‘hat interview, before Mr. Carew Smyth came 
trom Dublin ?— No, not after that last interview certainly not ; Mr. Roche had 
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a conversation with me, which I should not like to repeat, unless I was called 
upon to do so. 

When you left Adare, did you go away with an opinion that you were to be 
allowed £. 200 a year, free of all political support r— Certainly not ; if I had 
been offered £ 200 a year, free of all political support, I should have most 
willingly accepted it, as I afterwards did, when it was offered me by Mr. Quin’s 
letter to Mr. Gabbett. 

On what day was the interview at Adare ?— The 28th of September, as well 
as I can recollect ; I am almost certain it was. 

How comes it you would then have accepted the £.200 a year,, if granted 
unconditionally, when you had refused, a few weeks previously, the £.200 a 
year, upon the same terms ? — That was two months previous ; at first I was 
considerably irritated at the manner in which I had been treated, but after two 
months’ cool consideration, I thought it was better to have half my place than 
none at all. 

Did you send an account of that conversation to Mr. Carew Symth, and 
receive an answer from Mr. Carew Smyth on the subject P — No, I never wrote 
him word, for he arrived from Dublin a few days afterwards. 

Did you mention the result of that conversation to Mr. Maunsell ? — I think 
I did, but I am not quite certain of that. 

When did you next see Mr. Carew Smyth ?— In about a week afterwards, at 
my father’s place, Belmont, near Limerick. 

Was it previous to the interview of Mr. Carew Smyth with Mr. Wyndham 
Quin, at Adare ?— It was previous to Mr. Carew Symth going to Adare ; Mr. 
Carew Smyth arrived about six or seven days subsequent to my interview with 
Mr. Quin. 

Did you then repeat to Mr. Carew Smyth what had taken place at Adare ?— 
I did, I told him what had passed. 

Did you empower Mr. Carew Smyth to go to Adare, and accept the proposal 
of £. 200 a year unconditionally ? — I did certainly. 

Did you authorize him to accept it with the condition annexed, of political 
support ? — Certainly not. 

Did you see Mr. Carew Smyth on your return from Adare?— I did, and he 
told me, that Mr. Wyndham Quin had not relaxed in the least from the first 
conditions which he imposed, upon his offer in Dublin. 

Do you remember the date of Mr. Carew Smyth’s first visit to Adare?— I 
think it was the 5th or 6th of October ; I am almost certain it was. 

Did Mr. Carew Smyth repeat his visit to Adare ?— He did; lie went there 
twice. 

Under what instructions did he go the second time from you ? — The same 
instructions as he went the first day. 

Did you then agree to receive the £.200 a year, with the condition of poli- 
tical support annexed? — Certainly not. 

Did you see Mr. Carew Smyth on his return the second time from Adare?— 
1 did that night. 

What did Mr. Carew Smyth then state to you, had been the result of his 
interview with Mr. Wyndham Quin ?— He told me, Mr. Wyndham Quin said he 
would not relax in the least from his first terms, if the gallows was before him ; 
those were the words. 

When did you hear of any change of intention on the part of Mr. Wyndham 
Quin ?— In about two or three days after Mr. Smyth left the country, and went 
back to Dublin. J 

How did you become acquainted with that change ?— Mr. Maunsell called 
upon me with a copy of a letter Mr. Quin wrote to Mr. Gabbett, a copy of a 
very few lines, a very few words ; it was to this effect— “ Mr. Grady may vote 
as lie pleases, and I will not on that account deprive him of his situation,” 
I think it was to that effect ; indeed I am certain jt was. 

What measure did you then pursue ? — I wrote a polite note to Mr. Quin, to 
CarewSmyTh 111(1 aCCCpt ° f ^ proposa1 ’ sub J ect however to the opinion of Mr. 

Did you go to Adare ? — No, certainly not. 

Did you receive any answer from Mr. Wyndham Quin to that note ?— I did, 
a very polite answer. 

W as that answer an invitation to Adare ? It was. 

' 96 • ’ Did 
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_ ™r- Did you write to your father an account of what had passed ?— No, I did not • 

T.W.Gruiy: Mr. Carew Smyth did. 

' Oil the receipt of Mr. Carew Smyth's letter, and of your father’s letter, what 

course did you then pursue ?— I received a letter from my lather, desiring me 
on no account to receive the *300 a year, either conditionally or uncon- 
ditionally, for that it was illegal and unconstitutional ; that it was both illegal 
and unconstitutional. 

Did Mr. Carew Smyth bring that letter to you, or did he send it ?— No, 
I received it from my father in France. 

Upon the receipt of that letter, did you communicate to Mr. Wyndham Quin 
your intention to abandon the proposition ; or did you communicate it by letter 
to Mr. Wyndham Quin, or through any third person ? — I called on Mr. Wyndham 
Quin’s land agent, Mr. Windham Fitzgerald, a near relation of his, and I told 
him that I had received a letter from my father, commanding me not to take 
Mr. Quin’s offer, that he was determined to bring the matter before the House 
of Commons, and I requested him to let Mr. Quin know such my determination. 

What was the answer of Mr. Fitzgerald ?— Mr. Windham Fitzgerald said 
Mr. Quin would be in town at eleven o’clock, and that he would communicate 
my rejection -of the offer to him. 

Had you any subsequent communication with Mr. Wnydham Quin ? — None 
whatsoever ; I never spoke to him afterwards. 

When did you next see Mr. Carew Smyth ? — I saw him on my way through 
Dublin, in coming over here. 

In what month ? — In the beginning of January last. 

Have you had any conversation with Mr. Carew Smyth, on the subject of the 
proceedings you were about to institute ?— No, I staid with him about five or 
six minutes ; the packet was about sailing, and I went off. 

Did you take Mr. Carew Smyth’s advice, as to the mode in which you were 
to proceed to bring the subject before Parliament ? — No, certainly not. 

When did you determine to be the petitioner yourself ?— Not until a very 
short time ago, three or four days before I signed the petition. 

Did you conceive your father was to be the petitioner previous to that ?— 
Yes, he was to be the petitioner ; but he was informed that I being the person 
who had been offered the bribe, I was the person who should bring the petition. 

Do you know Mr. Richard Smyth, who is now clerk of the peace of the county 
of Limerick ?— I do ; I have that honour. 

Had you any conversation with Mr. Richard Smyth on the subject of his 
allowance of £.200 a year out of the emoluments of his office ?— Yes ; 
Mr. Smyth met me in the street, and he asked me whether I would give up the 
records $ and he told me that he was appointed during pleasure, which I knew 
before, to insure me the receipt of £. 200 a year, if I would accept of it ; that 
he wanted to have the words during pleasure erased from his appointment ; and 
that for that purpose he told Mr.Wyndham Quin, and wrote to him to say, that 
if he would leave those words out, he would secure me out of land in £. 200 
a year, by which he would be perfectly independent of Mr. Quin; but that 
Mr. Quin wrote to him and did not make any answer to that part of his letter, 
but desired him to meet him in Dublin. 

Did Mr. Richard Smyth give any advice to you as to your acceptation or 
refusal of the terms ? — He did on a subsequent period, not on that day ; he 
said he thought I was ill advised in refusing to take *£.200 a year out of the office 
on these conditions ; for that Lord Mount Earle was a veiy old man, and could 
not live long, by which means I should be exonerated from any pledge of support. 

Did Mr. Richard Smyth mention, that if you refused those terms they would 
be offered to some other person ? — Mr. Richard Smith stated to me that he 
should not be a bit the richer by my refusing to take *£.200 a year out of the 
office, for that Mr.Wyndham Quin was determined to give it to a Mr. Furnell 
on the same terms on which I had refused it; namely, for political support. 

Have you had any communication with the family of the Chief Baron upon 
the subject of the present petition ?— Certainly and positively not. 

At no period since the month of September ? — Certainly not. 

You know who was Custos Rotulorum at the time your appointment was made 
out ? — Yes, Lord Muskerry. 

Do you know the circumstances under which that appointment took place ?■ 
—Yes, I was told by my father ; I was only nine years old at the time. 

Have 
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Have you heard the circumstances under which the appointment took place J 
— Yes, I have ; I heard them from Mr. Roche. 1 

Have the goodness to state, whether a pecuniary consideration was not given 
author appointment?_Certainl y ifc was 5 M r- Roche told me so, I give you my 

You thought that as you had purchased the office, it made the hardship of 
your removal still more aggravated ? — I did not purchase the office myself. 

It a pecuniary consideration was given for the office, Lord Muskerry received 
that pecuniary consideration for the office ?— So Mr. Roche said. 

You had an impression upon your mind, that a pecuniary consideration was 
given for the office ?— So I believed. 

Did you not think, that if a pecuniary consideration had been given for the 
office, it made it still harder to remove you from it ?— If it was the case it 
certainly did. * 

Do you think you ever stated to Mr. Quin positively, that a sum of money 
had been given for it ? — I do; I recollect writing to Mr. Quin, saying, that I had 
ascertained that a certain sum of money had been given for it; he asked me 
how my father got it from Lord Muskerry. I met Mr. Roche, and I asked Mr. 
Roche whether he knew any thing of the transaction. Mr. Roche told me that 
lie did; that he heard my father gave a certain sum of money, of which I 
apprised Mr. Quin ; that is all I know about the matter. 

You entertained no doubt about the fact?— I cannot tell. 

Do you think in the communication you made to Mr. Quin, you expressed 
any doubt that a sum of money had been paid for the office ?— No ; I did not 
mention any doubt ; it was impossible for me to ascertain ; my father was in 
.trance who understood the transaction, and I was about nine vears old when the 
thing was done ; if it was done, it was very hard for me to tell accurately what 
was done when 1 was nine years old. 

Do you think you ever expressed, in very strong terms, that the consequences 
or your removal would be exceedingly embarrassing ?— No ; I wrote to Mr. 
Qum to say, it would hurt me certainly very much. 

What were the strongest terms in which you expressed that? — I cannot men. 
tion, 1 cannot recollect. 

Do you think it possible you could have used such an expression as this, “ that 
to remain in doubt was more torturing than the worst reality ?” — I think I may/ 

Do you think you expressed it so strongly, as that your very existence de- 
pended upon it ?— No ; I do not think I did. 

A letter was shown to the witness, and he was asked. 

Is that note your hand- writing ?— It is certainly; it is written by me cer- 
tainly ; I wrote this, and I am not a bit ashamed of the letter. 

The letter was read : 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Since I left you this morning, I have ascertained exactly what 
my father gave Lord Muskerry for my place, six hundred pounds ; 
and in case Mr. Maunsell died within the year, six hundred more. 
Maunsell died within the year, which obliged my father to pay the 
second sum, and I was appointed to the place, which if I lose, I not 
only lose my four hundred a-year, but likewise my father’s twelve 
hundred pounds, six of which he borrowed, and for which he at pre- 
sent pays interest. Should it be your intention to deprive me of my 
place, which I don’t think you can reconcile with your own feelings, 
or the opinion of your friends, I request you will let me know the 
moment you have made up your mind on the subject, as I have to 
arrange my affairs accordingly, and as the uncertainty in which I am 
at present, is more torturing than the worst reality.— You will 
excuse, I hope, this unnecessary note ; but as my very existence 
depends on my place, I trust you will forgive my anxiety. — Should 
you have done any thing in the business, for Heaven’s sake let me 
know on Monday. Very truly your’s, T. IV. Grady V 

Mr. Grady. ] As to my father paying interest, I afterwards ascertained that 
that was incorrect. 

\ou lead a letter from Mr. Quin, desiring you to disbelieve the reports that 
U were 






. 
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Mr: were in circulation ; do you recollect the letter to. which that, was an answer ?— 

( T - w - (rrarfy. * No, I do not. 

^ 1 [ J ; letter was shown to the witness, and he was asked,'] , Is that ypur, hand writing? 

— Yes, it is ; this is the letter. [It was delivered; in. J 

“ Dear Sir,, 

“ Loud Geentworth and Standish O’Grady have just come to 
let me know, that Dick Smyth has publickly asserted in the town, 
that before you went to Adare last night, you appointed him clerk 
of the peace, in my room.— This is so very opposite from the dis- 
position you manifested towards me yesterday, and from what 
you expressly said, that of course I do not believe one word of it. 
I was going to let Mr. Smyth know, that what he said was untrue, but 
have been recommended to write to you before hand. You have no 
idea what a sensation the thing has caused, and how much it is 
spoken of ; so the sooner it is settled the better. You can’t forget 
that my claims are as strong on you at least as Mr. Smyth’s, and that 
you told me all along you never promised my place to any one, but 
‘ to leave ike thing entirely to yourself? . 

“ The (VGrady’s are putting the thing about right and left, and 
affect to pity me extremely ; I should have thought the whole- thing 
originated with them,, but that Lord Glentworth told me that Smyth 
decidedly told him, you appointed him last night. As this report 
is most irritating and galling to me-, tho’ I know from what you said 
to me, it is falfee, still it will be a consolation to hear from you on 
the subject. 

“ I came from France, not because I thought my single vote 
could be of much use, but because- I knew my father’s tenants 
would not vote with you, unless I was on the spot, tho’ solicited 
by close connections, to stay away, they assuring me that their first 
voice should go with Fitz Gibbon. As I promised to support you, 
my father and myself were- resolved to act towards you as we always 
have done, and I came 600 miles for the purpose; before I knew it 
was in your power to injure me ; or serve me. 

“ Forgive me for this long history, but my feelings are so wounded 
by this report, and the taunting pity of my relations, and the ridi- 
culous point of view in which I am placed, to which you may add, 
my rum, if / lose my place, that I must give myself some vent. 

“ Truly your’s, T. W. Grady” 

“ I forgot to add, that Smyth says, he is sorry to turn me out of. 
my place.” 

You recollect the 21st of September, the day on which Mr. Quin saw 
Mr. Garew Smyth, at Stillorgan ? — I cannot say ; I received a letter- on the 
22d, from Mr. Carew Smith, saying he had seen him. 

Up to that period had you ever heard a word about political support being 
attached to the offer of £. 200 a year? — Certainly not. 

You never heard from the first moment of Mr. Quin’s speaking to you upon 
the subject, anything about political support being attached to the offer ?— No. 

And you were very much surprised at hearing that you were not only to lose 
the £. 200 a year, but to give your political support ? — I beg pardon ; Mr. Quin 
never told me so himself; but Mr. Windham Fitzgerald told me, that if I did 
accept of the £. 200 a year, when first it was offered, Mr. Quin would expect I 
should vote for him in the county. 

How often had you seen Mr. Wyndham Quin then before the 21st of Sep- 
tember, on this subject ?— Oh, I cannot say. 

Two or three times? — Two, three, or four times. 

In the conversation you had had with him, he had never mentioned anything 
about political support ? — Certainly not. 

But Mr. Windham Fitzgerald had ?— He had. 

When you heard from Mr. Carew Smyth, you were not surprised to hear 
from him, that if the £. 200 a year was accepted by you, your political, support 
should be the condition of it .-—I was a good deal astonished, because Mr. Quin 
did not mention it to me himself, when first he mentioned the £. 200 a year. 

Did you mention to Mr. Carew Smyth, that you had heard such a proposition 

before 
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before from Mr, Windham Eitzgerald?— Certainly not ; I did not think it 
necessary. 

In short, you thought Mr r Wyiidham Quin was. the person on .whom you were 
to depend, and not Mr. W.iudham Fitzgerald ? — Yes, I did. 

Up to the 21st of September, yqu never, had, heard. from Mr, Wyndham Quin? 
—No ; he was in England. 

On the 28th of September, you.had an interview with him at Adare ? — I had. 

Have the goodness to repeat what passed, what, Mr. Wyndham Quin then 
said? — That we werp to sail together in the. same political vessel.; he made that 
a sifie qua non,. 

Did you say, “ previously, yqp promised me this without any condition what- 
ever” ?— I wrote that to Mr. Carcw Smith, thaf when hq first made the offer, he 
dicl not attach any condition, to it, but that, I was grpatly. surprised, when I found 
that he had afterwards. 

Having understood from Mr. Wyndham Quin, in prcyipps conversations, that 
there was no condition attached to it, when you heard for the first time, a new 
condition attached, to if, did you then express apy surprise to Mr. Quin ?— No, 
because I had received- Mr. Car.e.w Smyth’s letters from Dublin, three or four 
different letters, to apquaint me with, that fact, and therefore, it was unnecessary 
for me to express astonishment at a fact I was perfectly well acquainted with. 

Did not yon point out to Mr. Wyndham Quin, that there was some inconsist- 
ency in the offer' he then made to you, with the offer he had previously made.?— 
No, I did not ; I do not think I did, 

It was on that day Mr. Roche came in ?.- — It was. 

Anff in the presence of Mr. Roche, Mr. Wyndham Quin then referred to the 
offer unconditionally at first?— Yes, as free as air ; but I found. Ifis meaning was 
the very same all thropgli ; I asked Ippj^if' he would let me vote as, I liked; and 
he. said, certainly not ; therefore there copldyiot be apy, thing lp'org conclusive 
tlian that. 

Did you say, will you let me vote as I please, or did yoii say, will you give 
me a positive assurance that if I vote against you, you wiR not remove me from 
the office ? — I cannot exactly say, about that : I cannot exactly say which, for 
they are both the same, in my humble opinion, there is no difference. 

When you signified your willingness to accept of £. 300 a year, the proposition 
you made was, that there should lie no compact on the subject,' that Mr. Quin 
should leave you to act as you thought fit ?— Iu short, tlyit lie’ had no reason to 
doubt my support. 

Do not you see the distinction between leaving it upon a fair apd common 
understanding, that you would probably act as you had formerly acted, namely, 
support him, and a positive assurance giv,eu by him, that if you should happen 
to vote against him, he would not deprive you of the £.200 a year ?— I see very 
little distinction indeed. 

How many tenants, who were registered upon your, property, gave their votes 
at the last election ?— Only twenty-five for Mr. Quin, and I can explain the 
reason why, if it is wished ; there were only 25 that could vote at the last 
election. 

How many had voted at the election preceding ?— Mr. Quin told me himself 
at Belmont, that my father never polled less than 130, or 110 for him, and that 
he hoped I would do the same tiling. 

How many freeholders had you registered at the last election ?— There were 
a good many registered that could not vote ; but I do not exactly know how 
many were registered at the last election, I know how many are registered now 
tlwugh. 

When yop state in your petition, that the petitioner and his tenantry, con- 
sisting of abqut 100 registered freeholders, had hitherto supported the said 
Wyndham Quin in all his contests for the county, did you include the last con- 
test ?— No ; of course that capnot be ipcluded in it. 

What former contests do you allude to ?— Contests lie had with Mr. Mon- 
sell, when he was returned by a very great majority. 

Do you think upon that occasion you polled 100* freeholders ? —I cannot say 
it, but I give you Mr. Quin’s assertion for it. 

Those are the words of your own petition ?— I can giye proof that it is so ; 

I am certain it can be proved ; I am almost sure wq have got 100 men regis- 
tered, 78 in my father’s name, and about 30 in Lord Carberry’s. 



Mr. 

T. IF. Grady., 
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How many of those have been registered since the last election 7 — I cannot 
exactly say, I dare say about 40 or 50. 

Ahrfut°In 50 f > o th 4 7 l 8 cannot . sa >' c J actl y’ ab »»t forty I should think. 

About 40 of the 78 have been registered since the last election 5— Yes 

fins refers to the interview between Mr. Carew Smyth and Mr. Quin i_Yes 
n,™ hat l the Si “ d Carew Smyth, in behalf of the petitioner, objects to the said 
pi oposal as reprehensible? — Yes, I think he did. J 

On what authority did you state, that Mr. Carew Smyth objected to thatnro- 
position as reprehensiMe P-Certandy Mr. Carew Smyth was of opinion at first 
that 1 should accede to Mr. Quin s proposal ; I grant that that part of the ne- 
mion is incorrect, for that Mr. Smyth from the beginning recommended me to 
accept ol Mr. Quin s proposals ; I grant that. 

At the time you signed the petition, and stated that Mr. Carew Smvth 
objected to the said proposal as reprehensible, what ground had you for makino- 
that statement?— I had no ground exactly; certainly I did not consider that 
at the time. 

Upon what ground did you state tliat the memorandum was revised and cor- 
Ml ‘ ?°A°i d re Y ised and corrected ; I do not know whether 
by the advice of Mr. Goold, but_ it was Mr. Quin advised the alterations that 
were made on the face of the minutes. 

Mr. Quin did that r — He did not do it with his own hand, but he made Mr. 
Smyth do it, as he informed me. 

On what ground did you state that it was Mr. Goold who revised and cor. 
leeted that ? — That is mentioned in the petition. 

That he came to the house of the said Carew Smyth, “ when the said Wyndham 
Qum with his own hand, delivered to the said Carew Smyth the said instrument 
m writing, revised and corrected, approved of, and testified by the said Thomas 
i 00 d ? -Certainly approved and testified, for Mr. Goold said, he would be 
always ready to come forward and testify it. 

It is not only stated to be approved and testified by Mr. Goold, what terms 
do you attach to the words revised and corrected ?— That it had been altered, 
which it was by Mr. Quin’s desire. 

I he statement in the petition is, that it was revised and corrected by Mr 
Goold?— No; is that it. ^ 

dpWrST 5? wo !' ds ‘‘ whe " the said W y ndh am Quin, with his own hand, 
delivered to the said Carew Smyth, the said instrument in writing, revised 
and corrected, approved of and testified by the said Thomas Goold Then 
that was wrong too. 

The petition proceeds to state, the said proposal was communicated to you 
at the instance of the said Wyndham Quin ?— Certainly. y 

Just state the ground upon which that statement is made ?— Mr Smvth’s 
letter to me, I think, is in answer to that. ' * 

* max understood that it was sent to you by the desire of Mr. Quin ?— He 
told Mr. Wyndham Quin, he could give me no answer till he had consulted both 
me and my father, and that he should have an answer, and therefore I con- 
ceived it was done by his advice and desire. 

The petition proceeds, “ that Daniel Gabbett, of the City of Limerick 
Esquire, law agent to the said Wyndham Quin, being apprized of such the 
petitioner s intentions, thought it his duty to expostulate with the said Wynd- 
ham Qum upon the nature of the proposal he had so made to the petitioner, 
and cautioning him of the danger lie thereby incurred, recommended to him 
to endeavour to rescue himself from the consequences” ? — Yes : my authority 
■for that was Mr. Maunsell ; lie told me, that Mr. Gabbett had oiled upon 
M m him that c °Py of the letter from Mr. Wyndham Quin ; and 

Mi. Gabbett said, it was merely owing to his own rhetoric that that letter was 
procured ; for that he had advised Mr. Wyndham Quin to withdraw his condi- 
tions ; that it might lead to very unpleasant consequences. I believe Mr. 
Maunsell s letter will corroborate my statement. 

Did you mean to imply, that when Mr. Gabbett cautioned Mr. Quin of the 
consequences, he would incur that he meant to apprize him of a parliamentary 
investigation.— I cannot say what he meant by unpleasant consequences. 

You do not know to what unpleasant consequences he referred ? — No I can- 

u y exac j l y> perhaps it was the danger of having the matter brought before 
the House of Commons, but I am not quite master of that. 

You began your evidence by stating, that Mr. Wyndham Quin wished' you 

to 
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to dismiss Mr. Wall from his office of deputy, because he was not partial to mr . 

Mr. Quin’s interest ; at what time was that?— That was on the day I applied T. w. Grady, 

to Mr. Wyndham Quin not to disturb me in my office, when first I appre- x s/- 

hended he would be appointed Custos Rotulorum. 

At what period was that ?— The latter end of October, or the beginning of 
November 1817- “ . 

A letter was shown to the witness, and he was asked, Is that Mr. Quin’s hand- 
writing ? — Yes, it is certainly. 

It was delivered in. 

“ My dear Tom, “ Adare, April 23, 1817. 

“ I received your friendly letter last night. I was certain, from 
the moment you promised to support me, that you would do so in 
the true spirit, by making every exertion in your power. I should 
indeed be mortified to think I had more zealous and sincere friends 
than you and your Father. For myself, I never can forget the 
impression made in the early times I passed in your family. 

“ I am to set off for London in a few days. "When I and the 
summer shall again return, I hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you all here. 

“ Thank you for your enquiries about the little girl, who is 
doing very well. 

“ Pray remember me to all friends. 

“ And believe me, very sincerely, your’s, 

“ W. Wyndham Quin.” 

You stated. in a former part of your evidence, that your father stated to 
you, that he was informed, as you were, the person who was offered the bribe 
you ought to be the petitioner, how do you know that your father was so in- 
formed ? — Because he told me he had legal advice on the subject. 

Whose advice did he state ? — He did not state any person’s advice par- 
ticularly. r 

Did he state when he had been so informed ? — On coming over here to 
-London. 

How soon after his coming over to London did you hear that from him ?— 

He was in London for some time before I saw him. I was passing through and 
heard he was here ; I did not know he was here, but knew he intended to come 
to town. 

How soon after you came to town had you any conversation with him upon 
the subject ?— About four days after I came to town ; I was four days in town 
before I saw him. 

How long was it after that, before you undertook or agreed to become the 
.petitioner ?— I cannot say exactly, as he wished it of course the moment he 
mentioned it I became the petitioner. 

How soon after that was the petition prepared? — I cannot exactly sav- it 
took some time drawing up. J ’ 

By whom was the petition drawn up?— By my Father, and it was engrossed 
by. a clerk. 

You have Stated that you proposed to take .€.300 a year, if it was unaccom- 
panied by a condition of political support? — No, I did not say any such thino- • 

J believe I said, I would take €.300 a year, and vote for him most probably. 0 ' 

For what period did you suppose that annuity of €. S00 a year was to last ? 

— As long as Mr. Quin was Custos, I should imagine. 

After the three gentlemen, to whom some question upon this subject was 
referred, had expressed their opinion, are you aware whether they added any 
suggestion of any sort ?— Suggestions, no. 

Are you aware whether they suggested anything that would be fit to be done 
by Mr. Quin? — No ; I do not understand the question. 

Are you aware whether they recommended anything ?— They recommended 
me to take €. 200 a year out of the office. 

They recommended that?— Undoubtedly. 

Had any suggestion been made by Mr. Quin to you, of the offer of €. 200 a 
year before that time ? — No ; but he offered me conditions before that. 

State what they were?— He offered me my place for either two or one year ; 

I think two years. 

96 ' X When 
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When you use the word conditions, do you mean to say that ho offered you 
that place for two or one year on any terms ?— No ; unconditionally, perfectly 

But the offer of the ,£.200 a year, was not made until after some recomm'en- 
dation had been given by the gentlemen you were referred to ?— No, I do not 
know whether they made any recommendation to Mr. Quin; they recommended 
me to take it, but they did not recommend Mr. Quin to give it. 

Ho do you know that ?— Because they told me so. 

Who told you so ?— Mr. Consadine said, that he never recommended Mr. Quin 
to give me anything of the sort ; that he did not like to have anythin to say to 
the transaction, for that Mr. Wyndham Quin had got himself into a scrape, and 
that he wanted them to get him out of it ; that was his answer. 

You never stated to Mr. Quin, in a letter, that they had made a suggestion 
ot any sort?— To take it, certainly; they recommended me to take it; when 
it was offered. 

When did they recommend to you to take it?— The very day on which the 
offer was made to me ; it was Mr. Quin himself that first made me the offer of 
■ ■*.200 a y ear > i' 1 person, and those gentlemen recommended me to take it. 

How happened you to see those gentlemen ; where did you see them ? 

I met them in the street. 

All of them ? — All of them ; three of them. 

Can you name who they were?— I can name the three; Mr. Croker, Mr. 
Consadine, and Mr. O’Meara. 

Are you acquainted with Mr. Croker’s hand-writing ?— Yes ; I think 
I.know it. 

A letter was shown to the witness ; and he was asked. 

Is that Mr. Croker’s signature ? — I think it is ; I am sure it is. 

The letter was delivered in, and afterwards withdrawn. 

In what situation of life is Mr. Croker ? — A very respectable situation ; a 
very respectable country gentleman, in the county of Limerick ; a great friend 
•oi Mr. Quin’s. 

Were you understood rightly, that you accepted an unconditional offer of 
.=£. 200 a year, which was made through Mr. Maunsell, provided your father gave 
his consent?— Provided Mr. Smyth was of opinion I should; that I would con- 
sult Mr. Smyth, who was my relation, which was a compliment 1 owed him. 

In point of fact, you also consulted your father?— No, not my father; 
Mr. Smyth wrote to my father to know his determination. 

But you waited till you heard from your father upon the subject ?— No, 
certainly not; I wrote to Mr. Quin to say, I would write to Mr. Carew Smyth 
to consult him upon the subject, which was a compliment I owed him as being 
a relation. ° 



But you did not come to your final determination till you heard from your 
father?— I was come to a final determination to take the *£.200 a year, unless 
my father and Mr- Carew Smyth were against it. 

Hid not you, in fact, reject that proposition because vour father advised you 
to do so ? — Certainly, I did. ' 

And your father advised you, in preference, to bringing the matter before 
Pailiament? Yes.; he said the thing was illegal and unconstitutional, and 
would not stand the test of a court of justice, or the high court of Parliaments 
and advised me to reject it. 

Was that the first time your father had made to you the proposition of 
bringing the matter before Parliament ?— Certainly ; I had not received a letter 
from my father lor a long time before. 

Had any other person made any proposition to you to bring the matter before 
Parliament ? — No, certainly not. 

Then it is to be understood, this was the first time you had any intention of 
so doing ?— It was the first time I think ; yes, it was. 

\ou state, in your petition, “ that Daniel Gabbett, of the city of Limerick, 
esquire, law agent to the said Wyndham Quin, being apprized of such the 
petitioner s intentions ;” explain what you mean by such the petitioner’s in- 
tention?- Now I recollect, my father, in a letter to Mr. Wyndham Quin, I 
believe, told him that he would bring the matter before the House of Commons; 
I think so ; I am not quite certain of it. 

Are you not aware that you are the petitioner, and not your father ? — I am ; 
■but I did not then intend to be the petitioner. 



How 
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How came you to state that Mr. Gabbett was aware of your intention 5 — Oh 1 
that was a mistake. 

w Th f, n if a mistake, when you state that Mr. Gabbett cautioned Mr. 

Wyndham Qum of the danger he thereby incurred, you cannot allude to the 
danger of your intentions being fulfilled ?— Certainly not of my intention, for 
then I was not the petitioner, but my father ; the danger that he incurred bv 
my father bringing it before the House of Commons. 

How do you know that Mr. Gabbett was acquainted with your father’s inten- 
tions on the subject?— It was well known about the place; it was commonly 
talked of, and therefore I think it is not improbable that Mr. Gabbett knew 
something about it. 

talked of.' mCant t0 P roceei1 in a parliamentary way ?— Yes, it was commonly 

Was this petition originally prepared for the signature of your father or vour- 
self ? — No, of course not for my father. J 

Was the petition prepared in its present form, before it was determined you 
should be the petitioner ? — I think not. 

Was there any other petition prepared previously ? — I believe there were two 
or three, but I am not quite certain. 

By whom were those prepared ?— By my father. 

Did you see any of those petitions?— I did see one of them. 

Did you see any of those petitions before you became petitioner, and put your 
name to this petition ? — I did not see any other petitions drawn up for me • but 
I saw one or two that my father had drawn up for himself. ’ 

In whose hand did you see those ? — A rough draft was sketched by mv father 
in my father’s hand. J J ’ 

Those conditions were different in point of substance from the present?— No 
they are nearly the same, only that there might be some difference in the event 
of my being petitioner. 

What difference was there to be in the event of your being petitioner, beyond 
the mere change of the name ?-I forget the petition ; if I was to look through 
it, l dare say I should see some points that do not apply so well to my father as 
to me. J 

You did see the former petition, and are aware that it differs from that before 
the House ? — No ; it differs but very little. 

. In what Joes ;t differ ?— I cannot say, it was a good while since I saw it • 
it was tom up. ’ 

A re y° u sure ^ t ^ ers at ? — It does not differ in the matter, it differs in 

the language. 

In whose custody and possession are those former petitions?— I believe tliev 
are burnt now. - 

By whom were they burnt?— Oh ! I cannot say. 

How do you know they were burnt ? — I cannot exactly say. 

When did you last see them, and in whose custody?— I saw one or two about 
a month ago, one or two half drafts; I did not see a whole petition drawn up, 

but one or two half drafts here and there. 

In whose custody ? — I saw them in my father’s custody. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

CAREW SMYTH, Esq. 

Was again called in, and further Examined. 

. I 01 ? t", °? y°ur former examination, that in the first interview you 
had with Mr. Quin, when Mr. Wyndham Quin made the proposal that political , 
support should be annexed to the salary of rf.200 a year, you shook your Lad in ^ 
dissent ; dul you make any objection at that time to the said proposal ? — I am not 
aware that I objected to it as a reprehensible measure ; but as far as my memory 
serves me I did object to it, as throwing an obstacle in the way of an arrange- 
ment; and for this reason, that if nothing had been said upon that subject 
I was satisfied m the course of a very few days I should have Mr. Grady’s 
(junior) answer, accepting of the £. 200 a year ; but on account of its beiL 
coupled with those conditions, I told Mr. Quin that I should advise the younS 
man not to come to any determination until he had consulted his father. “ 

Had you not objected, m some degree, when Mr. Wyndham Quin replied to 
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Cm. y OU it „ as a v «ry fair proposal, for he must have a quid pro quo ? — I dare sav 

-Z - ~ J 1 objected t0 « i but I do not know that I did so far as to enter into any 

argument upon the subject ; for Mr. Quin did intreat that I would allow him 
to argue the point with me, to which I replied that I only came to listen to his 
proposals, but not to argue the point ; but .1 dare say I did, in the course of the 
conversation, throw out some objections. 

When Mr. Wyndham Quin returned the minute, and directed you to make 
the alteration, did you not consider Mr. .Windham Quin as revising and correcting 
that minute- 3 — I consider that he had already revised .it, and by this proposed 
alteration, corrected it. 1 * 

Did you consider, from Mr. Goold’s observation upon that occasion, that 
Mr. Goold approved and testified to the validity of the minute ?— No, I cannot 
say that I did ; Mr. Goold’s observation was this ; “ I am ready to come forward 
-at any time and testify, that in my presence Mr. Quin acknowledged that to be 
correct. 

You make the distinction between the approbation and the declaration that 
he would testify to the validity of the instrument ?— Yes ; I do not think any 
•thing fell from Mr. Goold at that interview ; or indeed at the first approving of 
it Mr. Goold listened to it, and at the second interview said he would come 
forward and testify, that Mr. Quin acknowledged it to be correct. 

How long did the first interview, on the morning of the 22d, at which 
Mr. Quin and Mr. Goold were present, continue ?— From a quarter of an hour 
fco.tweaty. minutes, I should suppose. 

At that interview did Mr. Goold make any particular observations? — Upon 
what subject, may I beg leave to ask ? r 

During the time of that interview, did he speak upon the subject of the 
proposition then made, or the conversation then passing between you and 
Mr. Wyndham Quin, of change in the proposals?— I think, when Mr. Quin 
proposed that the political union should be confined to the time that he was 
candidate for the county of Limerick, on my wishing that it should extend to 
the full amount of what he said the day before, so as to prevent in future any 
discussion upon the subject, I think Mr. Goold made this remark— “ Why 
Smyth, you seem to apprehend, that Mr. Quin and your relative Mr. O’Grady 
are always to be opposed to each other ;” to which I remarked, that I depre- 
cated all introduction of county of Limerick politics into the discussion then; 
and .indeed I may appeal to the honourable member ; lie assented to it, and 
checked Mr. Goold from introducing the subject. 

May I beg. leave to know, whether it is irregular, whether il may have per- 
mission to correct an answer I gave on Friday, or make a few observations 
upon it ; the answer to which I allude.is one that J made to a right honourable 
Gentleman who examined me upon one of Mr. Grady’s letters, wherein he 
praises the way in which I managed the business. I believe the question put 
to me by the right honourable Member was, whether I had remonstrated with 
j.Ir. Grady upon it. I hope the House will consider the situation dn which I was- 
I was extremely exhausted and fatigued, and I certainly did answer in. a manner 
quite unsuitable to the manner in which the question was .put to me; .for I did 
say with great impropriety that I was not Mr. Grady’s lecturer.; for that impro- 
per reply, I beg leave to apologize to the House, and to that Right Honorable 
Gentleman ; but l beg leave to add, that there was a still greater impropriety in 
it, for I should have been that gentleman's lecturer, I should have remonstrated 
with him, or else I should have discontinued any correspondence with him upon 
that subject ; for I am now sensible that to a person who communicated to me 
tne system of delusion -he had practised, I should either have acquainted the 
honorable Member with whom I was then communicating of that delusion, or 
I should have remonstrated with Mr. Grady not to practise it in future; but 
I will with confidence appeal to that honorable Member, whether in my com- 
municatioiks with him I did adopt or countenance that delusion, and whether 
I did not intreat of him, when he alluded to some previous transactions that had 
taken place in the county of Limerick, whether I did not an treat of him that we 
should not allude to any past transactions, but that he and I should discuss the 
matter as if the negociation had commenced de novo. 1 am sensible I should 
have taken that course, but I hope the House will consider the situation in which 
1 stood to. Mr. Grady ; he was my relation, and therefore perhaps I uid not 
expose to Mr. Wyndham Quin in my communication the system of delusion he 

had 
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liad practised ; lie was my superior in age and in talent, and therefore I did not 
remonstrate with him, for indeed any person who had seen the letters and the 
style in which he has written to me, must have seen in many of his letters, there 
is that heated imagination displayed, that I should have been continually obliged 
to remonstrate with him on his correspondence. I have nothing further to say, 
but to express my gratitude to the House for permitting me to make this' state- 
ment ; my last observations allude to the ruse de guerre ; it might be supposed 
that I countenanced that by not noticing it ; but I trust I shall not be so 
understood. 

Is the delusion to which you now make reference, that letter which contains 
the account of the ruse de guerre , or the general system practised by Mr. Grady? 
— No ; that particular part where he alludes to going to Liverpool, and my 
landing him a letter. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



P 

Carat ■ Smyth, 
Esq. 



Mr. D A V I D ROCHE, 

Called in, and Examined. 

'WHAT is your name, and where do you reside ? — My name is David Roche ; Mr. 

I live at Carrass, in the county of Limerick. David Roche, 

Do you recollect being at Adare, at any time in the month of September last ? ' * 

— I do. 

Can you say on what day that was ? — I cannot exactly say tire day ; but 
I know it was very near the latter end of September ; within a day or two of the 
latter end of September. 

Had Mr. Quin been long in the country ? — He had returned the day before 
from England. 

Do you recollect Thomas William Grady coming there ? — I do. 

Where were Mr. Quin and yourself, when Mr. Grady came ? — In Mr. Quin’s 
drawing room. 

Do you know whether Mr. Quin had been with Mr. Grady, or whether 
Mr. Grady was first shewn into the drawing room ? — Mr. Quin and I were sitting 
in the drawing room, when a servant came in and said Mr. Grady of Belmont, 
was at the door ; upon which Mr. Quin directed that he should be shown into 
another room ; in a very short time, by the time he thought he was there, he 
went out, and remained, I should think, about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour ; he and Mr. Grady returned where I was sitting in the drawing room. 

Were the ladies in the drawing room at that time ? — I think Mrs. Wyndham 
Quin was there. 

Were you and Mr. Quin and Mr. Grady, afterwards together, without any 
other person present ? — Mr. Grady seemed to wish to rise, and Mr. Quin and he 
then got up, and Mr. Quin said to me, “ I should be glad you would step into 
the next room with us.” 

Did you go with them into another room ?— Yes, we adjourned into Mr. Quin’s 
.dining room. 

State to the House what passed in that dining room?— Mr. Quin said, 
immediately on our entering the room, and the door being shut, “ Mr. Grady 
has called upon me about the clerk of the peace’s place ; I have stated to him 
what I now wish to state in your presence, that I never made him a promise of 
-that place he waited some time for an answer, but none being given, he then 
stated, “ I have secured for Mr. Grady, j?.2G0 a year, which is to be paid by 
Mr. Smyth, which you may have if you please Mr. Grady.” Mr. Grady said, 

bpt Mr. Quin, suppose my freeholders d,o not vote with you in the next election, 
which I am inclined to think they will not do, what then is to become of the 
£• 200 a year.” Mr. Quin said, “ I have nothing to do with your freeholders, 
sir, I give you this £, 200 a year as a friend, and the son of a friend whom 
I am much obliged to, and I beg to hear nothing of your freeholders ; you and 
your freeholders are at liberty to vote for whom you please.” Mr. Grady stated 
then, •that Mr. Carew Smyth had written down that he expected his freeholders; 
then said Mr. Quin, “ if he wrote any such thing as that, he wrote you what 
he was not warranted in saying, and I now tell you the reverse ; I would 
not offer you or myself such an indignity ;” and he seemed very much irritated 
at the time. Mr. Grady then said, “ but Mr. Quin, I am going to France, 
and my freeholders perhaps will be neglected, and perhaps registered in the 
Y interest 
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Mr. interest of some of my family, how is that to affect the £. 200 a year.” 

BuvuL Ruche. “ j told you before, Mr. Grady, I have nothing to do with your freeholders, 

y I beg to hear nothing of your freeholders ; I give you the .§£.200 a year for 
friendship.” I thought then that the thing was going too far ; both the 
gentlemen seemed to be very much inflamed ; and I took Mr. Grady on one 
side and told him, “ Tom Grady you are going too far in this business, you 
will injure yourself, you had better take the £.200 a year, half a loaf is better 
than no bread something of that kind I said to him ; “ no,” says he, “ I 
will not, I am very ill used.” “ For God’s sake,” says I, “ don’t go on in that 
way ; you are very badly advised, I think ; and if your father was here, I am 
sure he would make you take it. I request you will take it, and you will 

find it is the best thing for you to do.” He said he would not take it, and again 

repeated that he thought himself ill used. Upon which he wished Mr. Quin a 
good morning ; who was at the upper end of the room, who I presume could not 
hear what we had been just saying; and went out to his carriage that was waiting 
at the door, and Mr. Quin went into the drawing-room where Mrs. Wyndham 
Quin was. 

Do you collect from any thing said by Mr. Grady, in what particular point he 
-considered himself ill used ? — I conceive in not getting the place. 

Did your conception arise from any thing which fell in the course of Mr. 
Grady’s statement ? — No ; I think there was nothing about the place, the 
£. 200 a year was the whole thing that was in contemplation there. 

When you said you conceived it was for not getting the place, on what is that 
conception founded ? — He all along looked to getting the whole of the place. 

Did Mr. Grady, in your presence, complain to Mr. Quin that he was making 
a different statement from that he had made before, when you were not present ? 
— No he did not. • 

Did he assert, or suggest in your presence, that Mr. Quin when you were not 
present, had clogged the offer of £. 200 a year with improper conditions ? — 
No, he did not make the slightest observation of the kind. 

Do you remember any mention in this Conversation of the phrase of sailing 
in the same political vessel ? — No I do not ; there was not a word said of that 
there. 

Are you acquainted with the nature of the property on which Mr. Grady’s 
freeholders vote? — I know a good deal of it. 

Can you state whether that property consists in land, of which Mr. Grady has 
any fee, or whether it is upon land, held by lease under other people ? — I know 
he has two very large farms, one farm under Mr. Hartopp of Leicestershire, 
consisting of I think about 250 English acres, of which he has the tenure of his 
own life, that is, the elder Mr Grady’s life, and he has also a leasehold interest 
under Mr. Wyndham Quin, of I should think about 500 English acres for the same 
tenure ; upon those two farms he has freeholders made ; he has other lands 
that I cannot speak to, but those lands I know particularly well. 

Can you state what proportion of the whole number of persons voting as 
tenants of Mr. Grady, were the tenants voting from registry of those lands ? — 

I believe upon the last election that he had very few, except what voted off those 
two farms ; however I believe he may have made more ; he might have had 
more if he had taken care to register them, which I understand from young 
Mr. Grady was not the case, that they had not done so. 

Can you state from your knowledge of election matters- in Ireland, whether 
Mr. Grady could easily have induced his tenants to vote in opposition to the 
wishes of the head landlord ? — I should think not, ; I should think Mr. Quin 
could very easily get them to vote for him upon his own estate, and upon the 
other estate of Mr. Hartopp, the tenantry upon that were about 20 I believe; 
I am myself agent to the estate, and have registered them in Mr. Hartopp’s 
interest, with the rest of his estate ; when Lord Muskerry died, and young 
Mr. Grady came to my house, this was the first I heard of it ; he told me Mr. 
Quin had got the appointment of Gustos for the county. 

Have the goodness to state to the House, whether you had been at Mr. Quin’s 
long before Mr. Grady came there ? — I had, I believe, about an hour, or 
thereabouts. 

For what purpose did you go to Mr. Quin’s? — I went there in consequence 
of reports having been spread, which I considered very much to the injury of 
Mr. Quin, in his absence ; I went there the very next morning after his arrival, 

to 
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to apprize him. of those stories that were going about, and all the consequences 
that were intended,, by report, to have followed. 

Do you know how many registered freeholders there are in the county of 
Limerick ? — No, I do not. 

Do you think. there are 7000 ? — I have not the slightest idea. 

When in the conversation at Adare, the petitioner so frequently referred to 
the conduct of his freeholders, had he reference to anything which had pre- 
viously passed on the subject of their conduct at elections ? — -I do not think he 
had ; I did not hear anything of the kind. 

What was the nature of the reports to which you allude, when you went to 
Adare ?— One report was, that Mr. Quin had made him a promise of the place 
entirely, and that he had broken his word with him, and that he was. to be held 
to the consequences of it ; the other was, that Mr. Carew Smyth had written 
down to Limerick, to say that Mr. Quin required his freeholders to be at his 
service ; both of which reports I considered to be very inimical to Mr. Quin. 

Do you hold any situation under Mr. Quin ? — Not at present. 

Did you at that time ? — Yes, I believe I did. 

What situation ? — Agent ; I had been always agent to Lord MountEarle, and 
Mr. Quin, for a number of years. 

When did you resign ? — I settled my last account with Mr. Quin after his 
return from England; we had previously arranged for a long time before ; I 
could not attend longer to the business, I had got so much business of my own 
to attend to ; the only stipulation Mr. Quin made, was to keep it till after the 
election. 

Do you recollect the amount of Mr. Quin’s majority at the last election ? — 

I do not indeed. 

Are you now land agent to Lord Mount Earle ? — No ; Lord Mount Earle’s 
estate is entirely in Mr. Quin. 

How many freeholders do you suppose Mr. Grady had under his influence at 
the last election ? — I should think he had about 35 or 36, or something of that 
kind. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 

RICHARD SMYTH, Esq. 

Again called in, and further Examined, 

Does the office you hold, enable you to state what is the number of registered Richard Smyth 

freeholders in the county of Limerick ?— Indeed, to the best of my recollection, 

I think from 10 to 12,000 ; those appear upon the face of the books ; a great " 

deal of them are dead, a great deal of them are done away. 

How many did vote at the last election ? — The entire of the registered free- 
holders did not vote at the last election ; I believe about 3,000. 

Are the opposing interests nearly balanced in the county of Limerick ? — I do 
not understand the question. 

By what majority was the Honourable Wyndham Quin returned at the last 
election ? — About 500 I believe, over the third candidate ; he had upwards of 
1,000 to poll when the election stopped. 

Was Mr. Wyndham Quin at the head of the poll? — No. 

By how many was he returned over Mr. O’Grady ? — About 500. 

How near was he to Mr, Fitz Gibbon, the first candidate ? — Mr. Fitz Gibbon 
hod a majority, and the friends of the two opposing candidates were voting 
for him. 

How many more than Mr. Quin had Mr. Fitz Gibbon? — I dare say from 600 
to 700 more than Mr. Quin. - 

And Mr. Quin 500 more than Mr. O’Grady? — Yes, to the best of my 
recollection. 

How many days did the election last? — To the best of njy recollection, about 
7 or 9- 

You were not clerk of the peace at the time ? — No, I was not. 

How many days may a county election last ? — It may last 15 days. 

Were you present during the last election ? — I was. 

Can you tell how near to Mr. Fitz Gibbon Mr. Wyndham Quin’s numbers 
were ; how many majority had Mr. Fitz Gibbon over Mr. Wyndham Quin ? — 

96. A great 
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A great many ; the second voices of Mr. Quin.and Mr. O’Grady went to Mr. 
Fitz Gibbon. 

If Mr. Wyndham Quin had a thousand votes more than he had polled, why 
did he not poll them, and stand at the head of the poll over Mr. Fitz Gibbon ? 
—I do not think Mr. Quin was anxious to have the majority over Mr. Fitz 
Gibbon ; he was only anxious to be returned. 

Then he was anxious only to be second upon the poll ; only to be over Mr. 
O’Grady and not over Mr. Fitz Gibbon ? — So I conceived. 

You saiil on a former night, that you were at first informed, you were to have 
the clerkship of the peace without any deduction ; when you afterwards found you 
were to be subjected to the payment of £.200 a year, did it not occasion any 
surprize to you when you found you were to have £.200 a year deducted from 
an employ which you yourself stated to be worth only .£.400 a year ?— Indeed 
I was not a bit surprised, because I was apprized of it before I was appointed. 

You were understood to say, that you had the promise of it unshackled, 
without any deduction, and that afterwards there was £. 200 a-year deducted 
■from it ? — I did say so. 

When you found that change take place, and that on your appointment you 
were to be appointed to it with .£.200 a-year deduction, did it not occasion 
surprizeun your mind, that the change should be made ?— I understood that the 
change had been made from the representation Mr. Grady had made to Mr. 
■Quin, of his finances. 

At what time did you understand that change had taken place ? — About the 
time that I was appointed, which was the summer assizes of Limerick. 

Did you ever remonstrate with Mr. Quin on that change, of deducting £. 200 
a year from the appointment which had been promised without any deduc- 
tion ? — Upon my word I never did ; I never remonstrated with him ; I was led 
to understand, by the three gentlemen who were consulted upon the occasion, 
that it^ would be a humane thing to give Mr. Grady something; and I found 
myself tolerably independent without a situation, and I had no objection that 
Mr. Grady should get the £. 200 out of it. 

The House are to understand you, that although you were at first promised 
this without any deduction, and afterwards were informed you were to receive 
it with a deduction of one-half of the emoluments, you never made any objec- 
tion, because you understood it was the wish of Mr. Quin, and that it was ' a 
humane act ? — Yes. 

How many votes have you yourself registered under you ? — I think about fifty. 

Did they all vote on the last election ? — No ; indeed they did not. 

Did they all vote at the last election for Mr. Quin?— Some did, and others 
did not ; they were reserved. 

Did all those who voted at the last election vote for Mr. Quin? — All my 
tenants that voted, they did for Colonel Fitz Gibbon and Air. Quin. 

Do you know how many votes Mr. Grady has registered on his property ? — 
He had 88 before the last election ; he had 15 of those on Air. Quin’s estate, and 
20 on Mr. Hartopp’s, and some more on Lord Sandwich’s. 

Do von know how many are now registered on Mr. Grady’s estate ? — Yes ; 
there were forty of his registered since 1 came into office. 

In addition to the former ? — Some of them re-registered ; I have answered to 
these particulars the other night 

Name the three gentlemen, who about the time of the assizes made the 
arrangement that £.200 a year was to be paid to young Grady ? — Mr. Edward 
Croker, of Balingard, Mr. Heffernine Consadine, of Derk, and Mr. Beniamin 
Friend, of the county of Tipperary. 

Every freeholder must be re-registered within a certain time, must he not? 

Yes ; eight years I think. 

Alay it not happen that of those 10 or 12,000 freeholders, whose names appear 
upon the books, the name of the same freeholder may appear twice upon the 
books ? — Oh, certainly. 

You stated the other night, that you were a magistrate of the county ? — Yes. 

How long have you been appointed a magistrate ? — Fourteen or fifteen years. 

Is it not the custom in Ireland for the Gustos rotulorum to recommend gen- 
tlemen to act as magistrates to the Lord Chancellor ? — I never heard of it. 

You do not know that some objections were made by Lord Redesdale, to your 
acting as a magistrate ? — I never heard of that. 

Do 
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Do you know that any application was made to Lord Redesdale for you to act Richard Smyth , 
as a magistrate during the time of Lord Redesdale’s Chancellorship ? — Yes ; on 
my being appointed, there was application I suppose made. v ~~ J 

Do you not know that an objection was made by Lord Redesdale? — No; 

I certainly do not. 

When you state that 1,000 votes remained still to be polled for Mr. Quin, did 
you mean 1,000 plumpers ? — I do not know that. 

Would not a very considerable majority of that number, of 1,000, have voted 
for Mr. Fitz Gibbon ? — I am sure a very considerable number of them would. 

Do you hold the whole emoluments of the office of clerk of the peace at. this 
time ? — I do. 

There is no reservation ? — No. 

Did Mr. Quin obtain any additional political influence, by your appointment ? 

— I do not think he did. 

Had you received, or been promised, any compensation for the £. 200 a year 
you relinquished out of the employment ? — No, I have the whole. 

Were you promised any compensation for the £. 200 a year you were to give 
out of the emoluments of the office, if that arrangement had taken place ?— 

No, never. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 



MR. DAVID ROCHE, 

Was again called in ; and further Examined. 

THE House understand you desire to correct some part of your evidence ?— 

Yes ; when I said Mr. Quin was in possession of the estates, I had forgotten David Roche. 

that Lord Mount Earle was in possession of his brother’ sestates, who fell from v 

his horse last summer, and was killed; and I believe is in possession of 
them still. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 
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